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NOTE. 
: . ) ‘ 

Tus Reader contains leSons ID Prose and ineludes 
many old favourites from well-known authors. They 
have been adapted for the use of pupils in the 
lower classes of Secondary Schools, and very care- 
fully graduated, and are, I think, of the night 
standard of difficulty both in respect of style and 
vocabulary. 

A companion volume, which .may be used with 
this book, is my Selections in English Poetry for 
junior classes. The two books’ together contain 


enough reading in English for at least two years. 


C. M. BARROW. 
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1. Choosing a King of the Animals. 


THE Lion was dead, and all the animals flocked to his 
den to mourn with the lioness, his widow, who was 
making the mountains and the forest resound with 
her roars. Having paid their respects to her, they 
went on to elect a King, the crown of the deceased 
lion being set forth in the midst of the assembly. 

The lion’s cub was too young and too weak to take 
the royal sway over so many high-spirited animals. 
“Give me time to grow,” said he; “I shall know. well 
how to reign and to make myself feared as my father 
did before me. In the meantime I will study the 
history of the great deeds of my father, to the end 
that I may one day equal him in glory.” 

“1” said the Leopard, “ put forward my claim to 
the crown. I have a nearer likeness to the Lion than 
any of you.” 

“And I say,” said the Bear, “that it would be 
very unjust to prefer the leopard to me. I am quite 
as strong, as bold, and as fierce as he; and I can 
climb trees with ease, even to the topmost branches.” 

“T leave it to you, gentlemen,’ said the Elephant, 
“to say whether any one can deny that I am the 
largest, the strongest, and the bravest of all the 
animals,” 
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“JT am the most noble and the most beautiful,” said 
the Horse. 


CHOOSING A KING, 


<“ wn . ” . . $3 
There is not a more cunning animal than I am,” 
said the Fox, 
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“T can run most swiftly,” said the Stag. 

“Where,” said the Monkey, “ will you find a king 
who will be such a pleasant and such a_ clever 
fellow as 1? I will amuse my subjects every day 
of their lives. Besides, [| bear a likeness even to 
man, the very lord of creation.” 

When the Parrot heard the Monkey say this, he 
felt that he could be silent no longer. He screamed 
out: ““As you boast of being like man, I can boast 
of that too. You resemble him only in your ugly 
face, and you imitate what he does; I resemble him 
in: speech, which is the mark of reason and the finest 
ornament of man.” 

“Hold your tongue, you wmuserable prattler,’ 
replied the Monkey. “You speak, to be sure, but 
not as man speaks. You always say the same thing 
over and over again, and you don’t understand a 
single word that you say.” 

The assembly laughed at these two wretched 
copiers of mankind. Then the crown was given to 
the Elephant; for, while he has strength and wisdom, 
he has neither the cruel disposition of the beasts of 
prey nor the silly vanity of so many others. 


2. The Boy who had no Certificates. 


A GENTLEMAN advertised for an errand boy, and 
nearly fifty candidates came to see him and offered 
their services. All but one brought letters of recom- 
mendation, But of the whole number of applicants 
he selected the boy who had no letter, and dismissed 
the rest. 
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“JT ghould like to know,” said a friend, “on what — 
ground you selected that boy, who had not a single 
recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman; “he had 
a great many. 


“ He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him, showing that he was clean and careful. 
“He gave up his seat instantly to a lame old 


man who was standing, showing respect for age 
and kindness of heart. 


“He answered my questions clearly, showing that 
he was accurate and truthful. 
“He picked up a book which I had _ purposely 


laid on the floor, and put it on the table, showing 
that he had an eye for neatness. 
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“He waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing others aside and trying to get in front of 
them, showing that he was modest and orderly. 

“When I talked to him, I noticed that his hands 
and finger-nails were clean. 

“Don’t you call these things recommendations ? 
I do, and I would give more for what I can judge 
of a boy by using my eyes ten minutes, than for 
all the letters he can bring me.” 

This story is a good example of the truth of the 
proverb, “He, whose own worth doth speak, need 
not speak his own worth.” 


3. The Prince and the Prisoners. 


ONE day a prince visited the chief prison in the 
country over which he ruled. As he walked through 
the compound, he met five convicts, with chains on 
their legs, going to their work. He made them halt 
before him, and then asked them, one by one, how 
hey came to be in prison. 

The first man said that he had done no wrong; 
ut that the chief witness against him had given 
alse evidence. 

The second said that the judge had put him in 
rison because he owed him a grudge. 

The third said that he had been found guilty 
hrough a mistake. 

The fourth said he had _ been eke for some 
ther man. 

For these reasons they all begged the prince to 
ardon them. 
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The prince then turned to the fifth prisoner and 
said, “And why are you here?” 

“Alas!” he replied, “I stole a purse, and dare 
not ask your pardon.” 


—————— — 


“Then,” said the prince, “you are not fit company 
for such honest men as these, who say they have 
done no wrong.” i 

Turning to the jailor, he said, “Take off this 
man’s chains, and send him away. He has not 
added to his crime the sin of telling a lie.” 

A fault once denied is twice committed. 


THE SPEAKING CHIP. 7 


4. The Speaking Chip. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, a missionary in the South Sea 
Islands, being at a distance from home one day, 
wished an article to be sent to him. He took up a 
chip of wood, and wrote on it what was to be done. 

Having called a native chief, he said to him: 
“Friend, take this; go to our house, and give it to 
Mrs. Williams.” He took it and asked, “ What must 
IL say?” ‘The missionary replied, “ You have nothing 
to say; the chip will say all I wish.” 

With a look of astonishment and contempt, he 
held up the piece of wood, and said, “ How can this 
speak; has this a mouth?” The missionary asked 
him to take it at once, and not lose time in talking. 

Mrs. Williams read what was written on the 
chip, threw it away, and then gave the chief the 
article. The chief on receiving it said, “Stay, 
daughter; how do you know that this is what Mr. 
Williams wants?” 

“Why,” she replied, “did you not bring me a 
chip just now?” “Yes,” said the astonished warrior, 
“but I did not hear it say anything.” “Never 
mind,” was the reply; “it made known to me what 
was wanted.” 

The chief leaped out of the house, caught up the 
wonderful piece of wood, and, holding it up as high 
as his arms could reach, ran through the _ village, 
shouting, “See the wisdom of these English people! 
they can make chips talk! they can make chips talk !” 

When missionaries first went to the South Sea 
Islands, the people had no written language. It 
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seemed, therefore, a great wonder to them that a 
man should be able to make known his wishes by 
writing. 


5. The Colonists. 


ComE, said Mr. Barlow the School-master to his boys, 
I have a new game for you. I will be the founder of 
a colony; and you shall be people of different trades 
and professions coming to offer yourselves to go with 
me. What are you, A.? 

\A. I am a farmer, sir. 

Mr. B. Very well! Farming is the chief thing 
we have to depend upon, so we cannot have too much 
of it. But you must be a working farmer. Labourers 
will be scarce among us, and every man must put his 
own hand to the plough. There will be woods to 
clear, and marshes to drain, and a great deal of hard 
work to do. 

A. I shall be ready to do my part, sir. ° 

Mr. B. Well then, I will take you willingly, and 
as many more of your profession as you can bring. 
You shall have land enough and tools, and you may 
begin work as soon as you please. Now for the next. 

B. I am a miller, sir. 

Mr. B. Yours is a very useful trade! The corn 
we grow must be ground, or it will do us little 
good. But what will you do for a mill, my friend? 

B. I suppose we must make one, sir. 

Mr. B. True, but then you must bring with you a 
mill-wright for the purpose. As for mill-stones, we 
will take them out with us. 

\ C. I am a carpenter, sir. 


| 
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Mr. B. The most necessary man that could come ; 
we shall find you work enough, never fear. There 
will be houses to build, fences to make, and all kinds 
of wooden furniture to provide. But our timber is all 
growing. You will have a great deal of hard work 


WATER-MILL. 


to do in felling trees, and sawing planks, and shaping 
posts, and the like. You must be a field carpenter as 
well as a house carpenter. 

C. I will, sir. 

Mr. B. Very well; then I engage you, but you had 
better bring two or three able hands along with you. 
. D. I am a blacksmith, sir. 

Mr. B, An excellent companion for the carpenter! 
We cannot do without either of you; so you may 
bring your bellows and anvil, and we will set up a 
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forge for you as soon as we arrive. But we shall 
want a mason for that purpose. 
E. I am one, sir. 


BLACKSMITH AT WORK. 


/ ] rl. a _ 2 . ° 
Mr. B. That’s well. Though we may live in log- 
houses at first, we shall want brick or stone work for 
chimneys, and hearths, and ovens, so there will be 
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employment for a mason. But if you can make 
bricks, and burn lime too, you will be still more 
useful. 

E. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage you. 
Who is next ? 

a I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Mr. B. And shoes we cannot well do without. 
But can you make them out of a raw hide, for I fear 
we shall get no leather ? 

F. But I ean dress hides, too. 

Mr. B. Can you? Then you are a clever fellow, 
and I will have you, though I give you double 
wages. 

)@. I am a tailor, sir. 

Mr. B. Well! Though it will be some time 
before we want holiday suits, we must not go naked; 
so there will be work for the tailor. But you are not 
above mending, I hope, for we must not mind patched 
clothes while we work in the woods. 

G. I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, too. 

'H. I am a weaver, sir. 

| Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful art, but I doubt 
if we can find room for it in our colony for the 
present. We shall not grow either hemp or flax for 
some time to come, and it will be cheaper for us to 
import our cloth than to make it. In a few years, 
however, we may be very glad of you. 

J. [I am a silversmith and jeweller, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse 
place than a colony to set up your trade in. I am 
afraid we shall starve you. 
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J. But I understand clock and watch making. 

Mr. B. That is somewhat more to our purpose, 
for we shall want to know how time goes. But I 
doubt whether we can give you sufficient encourage- 
ment for a long while to come. For the present you 
had better stay where you are. 

K. I am a barber and hair-dresser, sir. 

Mr. B. Alas, what can we do with you? If you 
will shave our men’s rough chins once a week, and 
cut their hair once a quarter, and be content to help 
the carpenter or follow the plough the rest of your 
time, we will reward you accordingly. 

L. I am a doctor, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, you are very welcome. Health 
is the first of blessings, and if you can give us that, 
you will be a valuable man indeed. But I hope you 
understand surgery as well as physic, for we are 
likely enough to get cuts and bruises, and broken 
bones occasionally. 

L. I have had experience in that branch, too. 

Mr. B. And if you understand the nature of plants 
and their uses both in medicine and diet, it will be a 
great addition to your usefulness. 

L. Botany has been a favourite study with me, sir, 
and I have some knowledge of chemistry and the 
other parts of natural history, too. 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, 
and I shall be happy to make it worth your while 
to go with us. 

M. I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Aire you indeed, sir? When we are rich 
enough to go to law, we will let you know. 

\ N. I am a schoolmaster, sir. 
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Mr. Bb. That is a profession which I am sure | 
do not mean to undervalue; and as soon as ever 
we have young folks in our colony, we shall be glad 
of your services. Though we are to be hardworking 
plain people, we do not intend to be ignorant, and 
we shall make it a point to have every one taught 
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reading and writing, at least. In the meantime, 
until we have employment enough for you _ in 
teaching, you may keep the accounts and records of 
the colony. 

N. With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you. Who comes here 
with so bold an air? 
' O. I am a soldier, sir; will you have me? 


Mr. B. We are peaceable people, and I hope we 
J.P.R. B 
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shall have no occasion to fight. We mean to pur- 
chase our land from the natives honestly, and to be 
just and fair in all our dealings with them. It is 
my intention, however, to make all my colonists 
soldiers, so far as to be able to depend on them- 
selves, if attacked, and, that being the case, we 
shall have no need of soldiers by trade. 

P. I am a gentleman, sir; and I have a great 
desire to accompany you, because I hear game is 
very plentiful in that country. 

Mr. B. A gentleman! and what good will you 
do us, sir? 

P. Oh sir, that is not at all my intention. I 
only mean to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. But do you mean, sir, that we should 
pay for your amusement ? 

P. As to maintenance, I expect to be able to 
kill game enough for my own eating, with a little 
bread and garden stuff which you will give me. 
And Tf shall be content with a house somewhat 
better than the common ones. 

Mr. B. And pray, sir, what inducement can we 
have to do all this for you ? 

P. Why, sir, you will have the credit of having 
one gentleman at least in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha! A fine gentleman, truly! 
Well, sir, when we wish‘to have such a grand person, 
we will send for you. 


6. The Lion and the Hare. 


THERE was in a certain forest a lion, who was 
stronger than all the other animals and the sole 
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monarch of that country. Whenever he caught any 
creature he killed and devoured it. He could not 
catch the birds of the air or the fish of the rivers; 
but he seized any calf, pig, sheep, deer, cow, ewe, 


goat, or colt that came in his way. 
Then all the animals met and _ took counsel 
together, and sent the following message to the 


king of beasts: “If you kill so many of us all at 
once there will soon be nothing left for you to eat. 
We will send you one animal every day for your 
dinner, and that should be enough for you.” When 
the lion heard this, he consented to their proposal. 
As he was thenceforth in the habit of eating one 
animal every day, it happened one day that it was 
the lot of a hare to present himself to be eaten. 
The hare was sent off by the other animals: but 
on the way the wise little creature reflected: “ He 
only is truly brave who does not become confused 
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in his mind in the time of trial; so even now, 
although death stares me in the face, let me try 
to devise some means of escape.” 

Having spent some time in thinking over the 
matter, the hare presented himself before the lion, 
whom he reached long after the proper hour. When 
the lion saw him, he said to him in an angry tone: 
“Hallo! how is this? You have not come at my 
dinner hour ?” 

When the lion said this, the hare bowed before 
him and said: “It is not my fault, your highness: 
I have not been my own master to-day ; for another 
lion detained me on the road, and only let me,go 
after a long interval.” 

When the lion heard this he fashed his sides with 
his tail; his eyes became red with anger, and he 
said: “ Where is that other lion? Lead me to him.” 

The hare said: “ Your majesty, come with me.” 

Accordingly they set out, and the hare took him 
away to a distant well. 

“Here he lives, behold him,” said the hare. The 
lion looked into the well, roaring all the while with 
anger. Seeing his own face reflected in the clear water, 
and hearing the echo of his own roar, he thought there 
was a rival lion there roaring more loudly than him- 
self. In a rage he leaped into the well, in order to 
kill his enemy. In so doing he destroyed his own 
life. NSS 

The hare in this way not Nenly escaped death 
himself, but delivered the other beasts from the 
tyranny of the lion as well. 
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7. The Ugly Duckling. 


ONE fine summer’s day in the country, a duck was 
sitting in her nest hatching her eggs; but of this 
important task she was almost tired, for scarcely a 
friend had paid her a visit. The other ducks were 
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all swimming about in the pond, minding their own 
business and did not want to gossip. 

At last one egg cracked, then a second, then a 
third, and so on. In a very short time, quite a dozen 
had cracked, and the little downy brood popped their 
heads out of their narrow brittle dwelling, as out of a 
window. “(uack! quack!” said the mother, as the 
little ducklings bustled out as fast as they could, 
looking about them in great wonder. 
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“How big the world is!” said the little ones. 
“Do you think that this is the whole world?” said 
the mother; “oh, no; it stretches far away beyond 
the garden. But are you all here?” continued she 
with true motherly care. “No, they are not all 
hatched yet,’ added she; “the biggest egg lies there 
still! How long will this last? I begin really to be 
quite tired.” However she sat down on the nest again. 

“Well, how are you to-day?” quacked a fussy old 
duck, who came to pay her respects. 

“Oh, there is no end to hatching this one egg,” 
grumbled the mother; “the shell must be too. hard 
for the duckling to break. But now you shall. see 
the others. There is my pretty little family!” * 

“Show me the egg that will not break,” exclaimed 
the old duck, “it’s a turkey’s egg, I'll be bound. The 
same thing happened to me once and I had plenty 
of trouble with it, let me tell you. Yes, I am quite 
right, it is a turkey’s egg! So get off your nest and 
mind the others as soon as you like.” 

“JT shall sit a little longer,’ said the mother. 

“Qh, very well! that is none of my business,” 
sail the old duck rising to leave; but take my 
word for it, the child hatched from this egg will be 
a fine trouble to you.” 

At last the great egg cracked. <“Piep! piep!” 
cried the little terrified new-comer, as he broke 
through the shell. Oh! how big and how ugly he 
was! The mother scarcely dared to look at him; 
she knew not what to think of him. At last she 
exclaimed in a puzzled tone, “This is certainly a 
curious young drake. It may turn out to be a 
turkey; but we will give him a fair trial. Into 
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the water he must go even should I be obliged to 
push him in.’ 

The next day was very beautiful, and the sun 
shone delightfully on the green fields. The mother 
duck left home, her whole family waddling about 
her. Splash she went into the water. “Quack! 
quack!” she exclaimed, and one duck after the 
other followed her example; not one remained behind 
—even the ugly gray last-born swam merrily about 
with the rest. 

“He is no turkey, after all, and will not disgrace 
my family,” said the old duck. “Really if one 
examines him closely, he is good-looking enough, 
after all. Quack! quack! now come all with me 
and I will show you the world and take you to 
the farm-yard.” 

They soon reached the yard, but the other ducks 
viewed them with a scornful air, saying, “ Here 
comes another brood, as if we were not plenty 
enough already. But see, what a fright that duck- 
ling is; we certainly will not let him come among 
us.” At these words an impudent drake Dit the poor 
duckling in the neck. 

“Leave him alone,” exclaimed his mother’ “he 
doesn’t harm any one.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the offending drake; “ but 
he is much too big for his age, and a beating will 
do him good.” 

The mother smoothed his ruffled feathers ; but the 
poor ugly-looking duckling was pecked Be pushed, 
and made fun of by both ducks and chickens. 
So the poor thing, knowing not where to stand or 
where to go, was quite cast down. 
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8. The Ugly Duckling.—Continued. 


Thus the first day passed; but every succeeding 
one was more and more full of trouble and annoy- 
ance. The duckling was hunted by all like a wild 
animal; even his brothers and sisters behaved very 
badly to him; the hens pecked him, and the girl 
who fed the fowls pushed him roughly away. 

Then he ran and flew over the palings, and 
away across the fields, until he at last alighted 
on a hedge. The little singing birds in the bushes 
flew away in dismay. “That is because I am so 
ugly,’ thought the young duckling, shutting his 
eyes. Nevertheless he continued his flight onwards, 
till he reached a wild marsh, where wild ducks 
had flocked together. There he remained the whole 
night, sorrowful and tired to death. Early in the 
morning the wild ducks noticed their new comrade. 
“You are ugly enough, certainly,” said they; “but 
that is no matter, if you do not marry into our 
family.” 

The poor outcast was safe enough on that score ; 
he only wanted to be let alone, that was all. “ Bang, 
bang,” sounded at this moment over them, and the 
spokesman lay dead on the water. “ Bang, bang,” 
it went again, and a whole flock of wild geese rose 
out of the reeds. The sportsman beat about the 
marsh on all sides, and the dog dashed through the 
thick reeds. 

It was a terrible fright for the poor ugly duckling 
when the fearful dog opened his jaws and showed 
his teeth; but splash, splash, he darted off, without 
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troubling himself about the little duckling, who 
sighed, “I am so ugly that even the dog won’t touch 
me!” It was late in the afternoon before the noise 
was over, and only then the poor duckling dared to 
come out of his hiding-place; and you may be sure he 


made off from the terrible marsh as fast as he could. 


SPORTSMAN SHOOTING WILD-FOWL. 


“ 


Towards evening our runaway reached a_ poor 
peasant’s hut, the rotten door of which had dropped 
from its hinges, so that a very welcome chink was 
left, through which he could slip into the room. 

An old woman with her cat and hen were the 
only inhabitants; and they next morning discovered 
their strange unbidden guest. 

“What is that?” said the dame, who, not seeing 
well, took the poor lean bird for a fat duck who 


had mistaken her wy 0. the dark.\y “ Hereris,indeos, 
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a piece of good luck!” exclaimed she, overjoyed. 
“Now I can have a nice duck’s egg for my break- 
fast. But,” added she, “perhaps it is a drake, after 
all! However, we shall see that in good time.” 
Well, there the youngster remained three weeks, 
but without laying any eggs. 

At last, one morning after a sleepless night, he 
felt himself seized with a longing to swim once 
more in the clear water. He could bear it no 
longer, and he spoke his wish to the hen. 

“A mighty pleasure, truly!” scolded she. “ You 
are certainly crazy; ask the cat, who is wiser than 
I, if he lkes swimming on the water.” 

“You do not understand me,” sighed the duckling. 

“Not understand you, indeed! If we don’t who 
should, you ugly yellow beak!” exclaimed the hen. 

“T am determined I will wander out into the 
world,’ said the little drake, taking courage. 

“That you certainly may,” answered the hen, 
uncivilly. And the poor duckling set off again on 
his travels; but no sooner did any animal see him, 
than he was sure to be made fun of for his ugliness. 


9. The Ugly Duckling.— Continued. 


Autumn was now approaching; the leaves in the 
wood became yellow and brown; and, driven by 
the wind, covered the ground everywhere. The 
weather was bleak and raw; and on the hedge sat 
the crow, and cried “caw, caw” from sheer cold 
and want. The poor forsaken duckling was even 
worse off than he. 
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Then winter came on apace. In fact, it was so 
piercingly cold that our duckling was forced to keep 
swimming about in the water for fear of being 
frozen. But every night the ring in which he swam. 
became smaller and smaller; the top of the ice kept 
growing thicker and thicker. At last, he became so 
weary, that he was forced to remain fast frozen in 
the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant passed by; and 
seeing the unhappy bird, ventured on the ice, which 
he broke with his wooden shoe. He saved the half- 
dead creature, and carried him home to a warm 
fireside, where he quickly recovered. The children 
wished to play with him; but the young duckling, 
thinking they were bent on mischief, flew in his 
terror into an earthen milk jug and splashed the 
milk all over the room. 

The peasant’s wife jumped up and shrieked; so 
that the poor bird became more and more stupid, 
and flew on to a chair, and thence on to the table. 
The woman tried to hit him with the broom, while 
the children tumbled over one another in their haste 
to catch him. 

Happily for our duckling the door stood open, and 
he escaped into the open air, and flying with difficulty 
to the nearest bushes, he sank down on the snow, 
where he lay quite exhausted. It would, indeed, be 
very mournful to tell all the miseries that the poor 
duckling went through until the sun again shone 
warmly on the earth, and the larks once more 
welcomed spring with their songs. 

Then the young duckling raised his wings, which 
were much stronger than before, and carried him far 
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away to a lake in a large garden, where the apple- 
trees were in full bloom. And now there came, from 
out of the thicket, two noble white swans, who 
began to swim lightly on the water. The ugly 
duckling, on seeing the stately birds, said to himself, 
“T will fly towards these royal birds. They may 


kill me for my impudence in daring to go near them, 
I who am so ugly. But it matters not; better is 
it to be killed by them than to be bitten by the 
ducks, pecked at by the hens, and chased about by 
the children.” With these thoughts he flew into the 
middle of the water, and swam towards the two 
beautiful swans; who, noticing the little stranger, 
came to welcome him. 

“Oh, just kill me outright,” said the poor bird, 
bending its head towards the water,—when lo! it 
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saw its own image in the clear surface, and instead 
of an ugly dark-green duckling it beheld in itself 
a stately swan. 

It matters little beimg born in a duckyard, pro- 
vided one is hatched from a swan’s egg! He now 
blessed his former trials, which had taught him to 
value the delights that surrounded him. Meanwhile 
the larger swans gathered about him, and stroked 
him lovingly with their beaks. 

Just then two little children came into the garden 
and ran towards the canal. They threw corn and 
bread down to the swans 

“Qh, there is a new one!” exclaimed the younger 
child, and both clapped their hands for joy. Then 
they ran away to call their parents. So more bread 
and corn was thrown into the water, and all said, 
“The new one is the most beautiful, so young and 
so graceful!” and, indeed, the old swans themselves 
seemed proud of their new companion. 

Then the once ugly bird felt quite shy and abashed, 
and put his head under his wing; for though his heart 
was bursting with joy, still he was none the prouder. 

A good heart is never proud. 


? 
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10. The White Ship. 


Kine Henry the First, who reigned over England 
about 800 years ago, once went over to Normandy 
with his son Prince William, and a great retinue, 
to have the Prince acknowledged as his successor 
by the Norman nobles, and to marry him to the 
daughter of the Count of Anjou. Both these things 
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were triumphantly done, with great show and re- 
joicing; and the whole company prepared to embark 
for home. 

On that day, and at that place, there came to 
the King, Fitz-Stephen, a sea-captain, and said, “ My 
liege, my father served your father all his life upon 
the sea. He steered the ship with the golden boy 
upon the prow, in which your father sailed to 
conquer England. I beseech you to grant me the 
same office. I have a fair vessel in the harbour 
here, called the White Ship, manned by fifty sailors 
of renown. I pray you, sire, to let your servant 
have the honour of steering you to England!” 

“T am sorry, friend,” replied the King, “that ~ 
my. vessel is already chosen, and that I cannot 
therefore sail with the son of the man who served 
my father. But the Prince, with all his company, 
shall go along with you, in the fair White Ship, 
manned by the fifty sailors of renown.” 

An hour or two afterwards, the King set sail in 
the vessel he had chosen, accompanied by other 
vessels, and, sailing all night with a fair and gentle 
wind, arrived upon the coast of England in the 
morning. While it was yet night, the people in 
some of the ships heard a faint wild cry come over 
the sea, and wondered what it was. 

Now the Prince was a wild young man of 
eighteen, who bore no love to the Saxon English, and 
had declared that when he came to the throne, he 
would yoke them to the plough like oxen. He went 
aboard the White Ship with one hundred and forty 
youthful nobles like himself, among whom were 
eighteen noble ladies of the highest rank. All this 
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gay company with their servants and the fifty 
sailors, made three hundred souls. 

“Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen,” said 
the Prince, “to the fifty sailors of renown. My 
father, the King, has sailed out of the harbour. 
What time is there to make merry here, and yet 
reach England with the rest?” 

“ Prince,” said Fitz-Stephen, “ before morning my 
fifty and the White Ship will overtake the swiftest 
vessel in attendance on your father, the King, if 
we sail at midnight.” 

Then the Prince commanded to make merry; and 
the sailors drunk out of the three casks-of wine; and 
the Prince and all the noble company danced in the 
moonlight on the deck of the White Ship... 

When, at last, she got out of the harbour, there 
was’ not a sober seaman on board. But the sails 
were all set and the oars all going merrily, Fitz- 
Stephen at the helm. 

The gay young nobles and the beautiful ladies 
wrapped in mantles of various bright colours, to 
protect them from the cold, talked, laughed, and 
sang. The Prince encouraged the fifty sailors to 
row harder yet, for the honour of the White* Ship. 

Crash! a terrific ery broke from three hundred 
hearts. It was the cry heard faintly over the 
water by the people in the distant vessels of the 
King. The White Ship had struck upon a rock, 
and was going down. Fitz-Stephen hurried the 
Prince into a boat with some few nobles. “ Push off,’ 
he whispered, “and row to the land. It is not far 
off, and the sea is smooth. The rest of us must die.” 

But as they rowed away fast from the sinking 
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ship, the Prince heard the voice of his sister, Marie, 
calling for help. He never in his life had been so 


good as he was then. He cried in an agony, “ Row 
back at any risk | cannot bea T to leave her l " 
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They rowed back. As the prince held out his 
arms to catch his sister, such numbers leaped in 
that the boat was upset; and in the same instant 
the White Ship went down. : 

Only two men floated. They had both clung to 
the main-yard of the ship, which had broken from 
the mast, and now supported them. 

One asked the other who he was. He said, “I am 
a nobleman, Godfrey by name ; and you?” said he. 

“T am Berold, a poor butcher,’ was the answer 
of the other. 

Then they said together, “ Lord, be merciful to us 
both!” and tried to encourage one another, as they 
drifted in the cold benumbing sea on that unfortunate 
November night. 

By and by another man came swimming towards 
them, whom they knew, when he pushed aside his 
long wet hair, to be Fitz-Stephen. 

“Where is the Prince?” said he. 

“Gone! gone!” the two cried together. ‘“ Neither 
he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor the King’s 
niece, nor her brother, nor any one of the brave 
three hundred, noble or commoner, except us thtee, 
has risen above the water!” 

Fitz-Stephen with a ghastly face cried, “ Woe, woe 
to me!” and sank to the bottom. 

The other two clung to the yard for some hours. 
At length the young noble said faintly, “I am 
exhausted and chilled with the cold, and can hold 
no longer. Farewell, good friend! God _ preserve 
ou!” So he dropped and sank, and of all the 
rilliant crowd, the poor butcher alone was saved. 


In the morning some fishermen saw him floating 
J.P.R, f C 
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in his sheepskin coat, and got him into their boat— 
the sole relater of the dismal tale. 

For three days no one dared to carry the intelli- 
gence to the King; at length they sent into his 
presence a little boy, who weeping bitterly, and 
kneeling at his feet, told him that the White Ship 
was lost, with all on board. | 

The King fell to the ground like a dead man, and 
was never afterwards seen to smile. 


11. Canute’s Reproof of his Courtiers. 


CANUTE. Is it true, my friends, what you have so 
often told me, that I am the greatest of monarchs ? 

Orra. It is true, my liege; you are the most 
powerful of all kings. 

OswaLpD. We are all your slaves; we kiss the dust 
of your feet. 

Orra. Not only we, but even the elements are your 
slaves. The land obeys you from shore to shore; and 
the sea obeys you. 

CANUTE. Does the sea, with its loud boisterous 
waves, obey me? Will that terrible element be still 
at my bidding ? 

Orra. Yes, the sea is yours; it was made to bear 
your ships upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures 
of the world at your royal feet. It is boisterous to 
your enemies, but it knows you to be its sovereign. 

CANUTE. Is not the tide coming up ? 

OswaLp. Yes, my liege; you may perceive the 
swell already. 

CANUTE. Bring me a chair, then; set it here upon 
the sands. 
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Orra. Where the tide is coming up, my gracious 
lord ? 

CANUTE. Yes, set it just here. 

OSWALD (aside). 1 wonder what he is going 


do! 


Orra (aside). Surely he is not such a fool as to 
believe us! 

CANUTE. O mighty ocean! thou art my subject; 
my courtiers tell me so; and it is thy bounden duty 
to obey me. Thus, then, I stretch my sceptre over 
thee, and command thee to retire. Roll back thy 
swelling waves, nor let them presume to wet the feet 
of me, thy royal master. 

OSWALD (aside). I believe the sea will pay very 
little regard to his royal commands. 
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Orra. See how fast the tide rises! 

OswaLpD. The next wave will come up to the chair. 
It is folly to stay; we shall be covered with salt water. 

CaNuTE. Well, does the sea obey my commands ? 
If it be my subject, it is a very rebellious subject. 
See how it swells, and dashes the angry foam and 
salt spray over my sacred person! Vile flatterers ! 
did you think I was the dupe of your base lies ? 
that I believed your silly words? Know, there is 
only one Being whom the sea will obey. He is 
sovereign of heaven and earth, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. It is only he who can say to the 
ocean, “Thus far shalt thou ‘go, but no further, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” <A king 
is but a man! a man is but a worm. Shall a worm 
assume the power of the great God, and think the 
elements will obey him? Take away this crown, I 
will never wear it more. May kings learn to be 
humble from my example, and courtiers learn truth 
from your disgrace ! 


12. *How Crusoe Caught the Goats. 


As my powder and shot were very nearly done, I 
set myself to study some art to trap and snare the 
goats to see whether I could catch some of them 
alive. To this purpose, I made snares to catch 
them, and I believe they were more than once taken 


* Robinson Crusoe was a poor sailor who lived for many 
years all alone upon an uninhabited island. He had guns and 
used to shoot goats for food. But after a while he had scarcely 
any powder and shot left. He then had to snare the goats. 
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in them; but my string was not strong, for I had no 
wire, and always found my snares broken and my bait 
devoured. At length, | resolved to try a pitfall; so 
I dug several large pits in the earth, in places where 
I had observed the goats used to feed, and over 
these pits I placed branches of trees with a great 
weight upon them; and several times I put ears 
of barley and dry rice, without setting the trap; and 
I could easily perceive that the goats had gone in 
and eaten up the corn, for I could see the marks 
of their feet. At length, I set three traps in one 
night, and going the next morning I found them 
all standing, and yet the bait eaten and gone; this 
was very discouraging. However, I altered my traps; 
and after a few trials, going one morning to see my 
traps, I found in one of them a large old he-goat, 
and in one of the others three kids, a male and two 
females. 

As to the old one, I knew not what to do with 
him; he was so fierce, I dared not go into the pit 
to him; that is to say, in order to bring him away 
alive, which was what I wanted. I could have 
killed him, but that was not my business, nor would 
it answer my end; so I even let him out, and he 
ran away as if he had been frightened out of his 
wits; but I had forgotten then, what I learned after- 
wards, that hunger will tame a lion. If I had let 
him stay there three or four days without food, and 
had then carried him some water to drink, and then 
a little corn, he would have been as tame as one of 
the kids; for goats are very sagacious, tractable 
creatures, when they are well used. 

However for the present I let him go, knowing no 
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better at that time. Then I went to the three kids, 
and, taking them one by one, I tied them with a 
string together, and with some difficulty brought them 
all home. 

It was a good time before they would feed. But 
some sweet corn, which I threw to them, tempted 
them, and they began to be tame. 


13. Crusoe and his Parrots. 


In about three miles, or thereabouts, coasting the 
shore, I came to a very good inlet or bay, about a 
mile over, which narrowed till it came to a very little 
rivulet or brook, where I found a very convenient 
harbour for my boat, and where she lay as if she 
had been in a little dock made on purpose for her. 
Here I put in, and having stowed my boat very safe, 
I went on shore to look about me, and see where 
I was. 

I soon found I had but a little passed by the 
place where I had been before, when I travelled on 
foot to that shore; so taking nothing out of my boat 
but my gun and umbrella, for it was exceedingly 
hot, I began my march. The way was comfortable 
enough after such a voyage as I had been upon, and 
I reached my old bower in the evening, where I 
found everything standing as I left it; for I always 
kept it in good order, being, as I said before, my 
country-house. 

I got over the fence, and lay down in the shade 
to rest my limbs, for I was very weary, and fell 
asleep ; but judge if you can, you that read my story, 
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what a surprise | must have been in when | was 
waked out of my sleep by a voice calling me by my 
name several times: “ Robin, Robin, Robin Crusoe: 
poor Robin Crusoe! Where are you, Robin Crusoe ? 
Where are you? Where have you been?” 

I was so dead asleep at first, being fatigued with 
rowing, or paddling as it is cailed, the first part 


of the day, and with walking the latter part, that 
I did not wake thoroughly; but dozing between 
sleeping and waking, thought I dreamed that some- 
body spoke to me; but as the voice continued to 
repeat, “Robin Crusoe! Robin Crusoe!” at last I 
began to awake more perfectly, and was at first 
dreadfully frightened, and started up in the utmost 
consternation; but no sooner were my eyes opened 
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than I saw my Poll sitting on the top of the hedge, 
and immediately knew that it was he that spoke to me. 
For just in such bemoaning language I had used to 
talk to him and teach him; and he had learned it 
so perfectly that he would sit upon my finger, and 
lay his bill close to my face and cry, “ Poor Robin 
Crusoe! Where are you? Where have you been ? 
How came you here?” and such things as I had 
taught him. 

However, even though I knew it was the parrot, 
and that indeed it could be nobody else, it was a 
good time before I could compose myself. First I 
was amazed how the creature got thither; and then, 
how he should just keep about the place, and nowhere 
else; but as I was well satisfied it could be nobody 
but honest Poll, I got over it; and holding out my 
hand, and calling him by his name, “Poll,” the 
sociable creature came to me and sat upon my thumb, 
as he used to do, and continued talking to me, “ Poor 
Robin Crusoe! and how did I come here? Where 
had I been?” just as if he had been overjoyed to 
see me again, and so I carried him home along with 
me. 


14. The Darwish and the Camel: Accurate 
Observation. 


In one of the Eastern fables it is said that a Darwish 
or Turkish mendicant was journeying alone in the 
desert. He often stopped and fell down on the sands 
to say his prayers; but he was at length met by a 
company of merchants, who immediately accosted him. 
“Holy man,” said they, “we have lost a camel.” 
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“ Was it not blind in its right eye, and lame in its 
left leg?” asked the darwish. 

“ 1t was,” said the merchants. 

“Had it not lost its front teeth ?” inquired the 
darwish. 

“Tt had,” said the merchants. 


“Was it not loaded with wheat on one side?” 


“It was,” said the merchants. 

“ And with honey on the other?” 

“It was! It was! It was!” said the merchants, 
delighted that the darwish knew where the camel 
was. 

“Then,” said the darwish, “I have not seen the 
camel.” 

The merchants were now in a great rage, and told 


the darwish that he must know all about the camel, 
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and suspected that he might have received some of 
the jewels and money which formed part of the 
camel's load. They therefore seized him, and carried 
him to the nearest town, and brought him before the 
Cadi or Judge. 

The Cadi heard the story of the merchants, and 
seemed to think that the darwish knew more about 
the camel and thieves than he chose to tell. Before 
he condemned him, however, he commanded him to 
answer his accusers. 

“ How did you know the camel was blind of one 
eye?” said the Cadi. 

“JT inferred that the animal was blind of one eye, 
because it had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of the path,” replied the darwish. 

“ How did you know it was lame of the left leg ?” 
asked the Cadi. 

“ T inferred that it was lame of the left leg, because 
I observed the impression of that foot fainter than 
those of the others.” 

“How did you know the animal had lost a tooth ?” 
asked the Cadi. 

“T inferred that it had lost a tooth,’ replied the 
darwish, “ because wherever it had grazed a small 
tuft of herbage was left uninjured in the centre of its 
bite.” 

“ But how could you tell with what it was laden ?” 
interrupted the merchants; “ay, tell us that!” 

“As to that which formed the burden of the beast, 
the busy ants on one side, and the flies on the 
other, showed me that corn and honey were its 
burden. And more than this, my friends,” he con- 
tinued, “I infer that the animal has only strayed, 
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and is not stolen, as there were no marks of any 
footsteps, either before or behind it. Return and 
look for your camel.” 

“Go,” said the Cadi, “and look for your camel. 
The darwish is innocent.” 

The merchants went away and searched, and found 
the beast only a few miles from the spot from whence 
it had strayed. 


15. The Indian Crow. 


THE common crow is found from the foot of the 
Himalayas to Ceylon. It is one of the best known 
and most familiar birds in India, being found in vast 
numbers in every city, town, village, and cantonment. 

Though very social, the crow is not strictly 
gregarious, but it roosts in company in vast numbers, 
and there are certain spots near all large towns or 
stations where crows nightly congregate for this pur- 
pose, coming from a distance varying from three to 
ten miles. Great is the clamour they make in selecting 
a spot, and numerous are ‘the squabbles, and prolonged 
to a late hour, before all are settled for the night ; 
and this noise is increased by the swarms of parakeets, 
mynas, and other birds, that all have their night's 
lodgings together. 

Very early in the morning the crows are on the 
alert, occasionally before daylight, but generally shortly 
afterwards; and after a considerable amount of cawing 
and flying hither and thither, they disperse in parties, 
varying from two or three to twenty, thirty, or more ; 
those that have a distance to go starting earlier, and 
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those whose hunting grounds are at hand taking it 
more leisurely, chatting with their neighbours, making 
themselves smart by a little extra pruning of their 
feathers. 


CROWS, 


The food of the crow is greatly varied; but, as a 
rule, it may be said that it lives on the crumbs that 
fall from the food of man. Many of the Indian 
people eat habitually out of doors, and the remnants 
of boiled rice and other grain are thrown away, whilst, 
in the case of those that feed within doors, the frag- 
ments are pitched out at certain stated intervals, well 
known to the crows of the vicinity, which proceed 
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from house to house, warned by some watchful member 
of their community when the feast is at hand. So 
well known is the process of cooking, that a small 
fire, or its attendant smoke, even in some unusual 
spot far away from their daily haunt, will at once 
attract one or two hungry crows. 

In the intervals between the meals of mankind, 
some betake themselves early in the morning to some 
plain that has perhaps been flooded, to pick up a crab, 
a frog, a fish, or insect. Others hunt for grubs in 
ploughed lands, or in pastures, along with cattle. A 
few in the vicinity of large rivers or creeks follow 
vessels, and hunt with the gulls and terns. 

A banian tree, a peepul, or other tree with ripe 
fruit, will always be visited by many crows; and, if 
a flight of winged termites takes place, morning or 
evening, there are the crows to be found in abundance, 
and adroitly catching them in company with bee- 
eaters, kites, and kingerows. In the hot weather the 
crows evidently feel the midday heat much, as they 
may be seen seated with open beaks gasping for a 
mouthful of cool air. When the day’s work is over 
they retire, as they issued forth, in parties of various 
size, picking up stragglers on the way from “small 
hamlets or single huts. 

The flight of the crow is easy and moderately quick, 
but when pursued by a Brahminy kite it is capable of 
considerable speed, and exhibits wonderful activity and 
cleverness in dodging its pursuers. 

The cunning, familiarity, and intelligence of these 
birds are so great that pages could be filled with 
anecdotes about them. They often enter rooms 
through open windows, and carry off food, or any 
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object that attracts them. With a very little en- 
couragement they may be induced to enter a room 
in numbers, and take food almost from the hand. 
About large towns they walk and hop like domestic 
birds, just stepping aside out of the way of passers by 
and regardless of the ordinary throng; but they still 
retain all the craft and wariness of their tribe, and 
are ever vigilant, making off on the least suspicious 
movement, or even on the fixed glance of a stranger. 

Their noise is incessant, and if anything excites 
them, it is most uproarious and annoying. The report 
of a gun excites a grand commotion among the com- 
munity of crows; they circle and cross rapidly to and 
fro overhead, for the most part out of range, cawing 
lustily, and dodging when the gun is pointed at them. 
The crow appears to possess the element of fun, for 
it may often be seen, evidently in sport, to make a 
swoop at one of its own kind, or some other bird, and 
then fly off, when it has alarmed the bird, with loud 
caws of success at the joke. 


16. The Wise Judge. 


A MERCHANT of Arabia, wishing to make a journey 
into foreign lands and fearing to leave his silver 
vessels in the care of his servants, resolved to place 
them, during his absence, in the hands of a dervish 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, and in 
whom he had the utmost confidence. 

After an absence of a few months, the merchant 
returned, and went to the house of the dervish to 
bring away his treasures. But to his great surprise, 
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the dervish denied having any knowledge of them, 
and heaped all sorts of abuse on him for daring to 
demand the return of what he had never delivered. 

The merchant, accordingly, went in great grief to 
the Cadi, or judge, to complain of the dervish. The 
Cadi replied: “Sir, you have been more confiding 
than prudent; and I hardly know how I can help 
you, since you have no witnesses to bear testimony 
to the truth of your statement. However, do not 
despair. Call to-morrow about this hour; and I will 
tell you what can be done.” 

When the merchant had departed, the Cadi sent 
one of his slaves to invite the dervish to dinner. 
The dervish came, and the Cadi received him in a 
very friendly manner. In the course of conversation, 
the Cadi told him that he had heard him highly 
praised for his learning and piety, and that he thought 
he could not do better than confide to him some very 
important business. 

“In fact,’ added the Cadi, “one reason of my 
sending for you is to beg that you will take care 
of my treasures during my absence from town, which 
will be for some monk on particular business. They 
are far too valuable to be left in the hands of slaves. 
A more faithful guardian of them I am sure I cannot 
find; and, if you will consent, I will send the 
treasure-chests to your house to-morrow night, where 
they can remain till my return.” 

The dervish, highly flattered at the confidence 
reposed in him by the Cadi, told him that he con- 
sidered it a great honour to be so trusted, and that 
he would be ready the next day to receive the 
property, and would take as much care of it as if 
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it were his own. He, no doubt, intended to make 
it his own, as he had the merchant’s plate. After 
many compliments expressed upon both sides, the 
dervish retired. 

The next morning, when the merchant came, the 
Cadi told him to go directly to the dervish and to 
demand his property, and to threaten him, if he still 
denied having it, with an appeal to the Cadi. The 
merchant went as he was directed; and when he 
found that the dervish still persisted in his roguery, 
he said: “ Well, then, I see nothing is left me but to 
apply to the Cadi for justice, and to him I shall 
immediately appeal.” 

Upon this, the dervish was greatly alarmed, fearing 
that such a complaint made against him to the Cadi 
would put the latter on his guard; and that thus 
he might miss the chance of getting the immense 
treasures of the latter, on account of the paltry silver 
of the merchant. 

He therefore professed to have been joking with 
the merchant, and said, “ Did you think, then, that 
I meant seriously to deny your claim? Am I not a 
devout dervish and, above all, your friend! How 
could you think I could act in such a manner? No, 
no, my dear friend; I only meant to frighten you a 
little; but, since you seem to think that I was in 
earnest, here are your vessels, take them, and may 
the holy prophet be with you!” 

The merchant pretended to believe that it was all 
meant as a jest, shook hands, and departed with his 
property. He immediately waited upon the Cadi, 
and reported to him the happy result of his visit 
to the dervish, at which the Cadi laughed very 
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heartily, but advised the merchant to be more careful 
thereafter with whom he trusted his property. 

Hardly had the night set in, when the dervish was 
on the watch to receive the promised treasures of 
the Cadi; he watched and watched, however, to no 
purpose, for nothing arrived. Next morning, he went 
to the Cadi, and said: “I come to know why you did 
not send the treasures to me last night.” 

“For the plain reason,” answered the Cadi, “ that 
I have been informed, by a certain merchant, that 
you are a great rogue; and, depend upon it, you will 
meet with your just punishment, should a similar com- 
plaint ever be brought against you again.” The dervish 
bowed, and left the Cadi in silence and dismay. 


17. The Widow of Zehra, the Cadi, and 
the Caliph. 


THE Cadi of Zehra met a widow driving an ass before 
her and weeping. 

“Why are you weeping, poor woman ?” said he. 

“ A poor woman, indeed,” answered she, “ this ass, 
the empty sack which lies upon it, and the clothes 
which I am wearing are all that remains of my 
property; the Caliph has taken from me all the 
rest.” 

“And of what did your other property consist ?” 
asked the Cadi astonished. 

“J possessed a little farm; which had been left to 
my husband and myself by our ancestors, It was 
dear to us above everything, we were born and 


brought up there, our love began there, there we 
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were married, there we lived together many years 
happily. Even on his death-bed my good husband 
begged me to take care that our little estate, the 
inheritance of our fathers, passed to no one but our 
son, who is perhaps at this moment shedding his 
blood in the army of the Caliph—for a master who 
takes everything from his mother.” 

“And for what reason,” asked the Cadi, “did the 
Caliph take your land from you?” 

“He desires to have a summer-house built there,” 
answered the widow. 

“Good Heavens,” said the Cadi to himself, “he 
has so many palaces and summer-houses, and, on a 
mere wish to have one more, he drives a poor woman 
from her property.” 

“And what compensation did he give you?” 

“Compensation? None,” answered the widow. 

“At first a small sum was offered me, but as I 
would not sell the land, which was so dear to me, it 
‘was taken from me by force.” 

“Did you not tell him your sad story ?” replied the 
Cadi. 

“JT threw myself down before him,” answered the 
widow, “wetted his feet with my tears, and begged 
and entreated—I told him all that pain, grief, and 
despair could make me say.” She could not continue 
for sobbing. 

“And your entreaties did not prevail with him?” 
asked the Cadi compassionately. 

“He repulsed me with all possible cruelty !’ 
answered she weeping. 

The Cadi raised his eyes to heaven. “Almighty!” 
sighed he, “Father of men! The Caliph represents 
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Thee here on earth, and yet he can repulse those who 
demand only what justice and reason require and 
Thou overlookest with long-suffermg and patience the 
most unreasonable and unjust actions of mortals.” 

“Woman,” he then said resolutely, “give me your 
ass and the sack for a short time and follow me ata 
distance. I have some influence with the Caliph— 
where is he now?” 

“He is just now,” answered the widow, “on the 
land which I formerly called mine. But what do you 
want with the ass?” 

“Do not be uneasy but follow me,” replied the 
Cadi, who at once took the ass and sought the 
Caliph. 

The Caliph welcomed him kindly. “I have not 
seen you for a long time, my friend,’ said he to him, 
“and how comes it, that I see you just now?” 

“ Exalted Ruler of the Faithful,’ answered the Cadi, 
“T have just been speaking with a poor woman, from 
whom ° 

“T guess what is to follow,” interrupted the Caliph 
in a serious tone, “and will hear nothing more. The 
obstinate woman may suffer for her conduct! Is it 
not in my power, to dispose of the fortunes and lives 
of my subjects?” 

“Your power,” replied the Cadi, “is unbounded 
here on earth. Nor does the poor widow demand 
her former property back again, she begs only for a 
little earth, and if you will allow me, I will fill 
this sack, according to her wish, with earth.” 

“That she may have,” replied the Caliph smiling, 
“even if she wanted ten sacks. You will soon not 
ecognise this place, my friend! Here a_ splendid 
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palace shall be erected, there a water-fall embellish 
the view, and further on a high tower shall rise, from 
which the whole country may be seen.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Cadi, who had meantime 
filled the sack with earth—*I shall immediately have 
finished my business, and then, Exalted Ruler of the 
Faithful, allow me another request which is just as 
trifling as the first.” 

“Tt is granted,” replied the Caliph. 

“The sack is filled,’ continued the Cadi, “and 
now, Exalted Ruler of the Faithful, I entreat your 
assistance to put it on the ass.” 

“What a strange request!” cried the Caliph, “ how 
can you demand that of me! Call one of my slaves 
and he shall help you.” 

“ Allow me, Ruler of the Faithful,” replied the 
Cadi, “to beg that favour of you; I implore you not 
to refuse me.” 

“ Madman,” cried the Caliph, “the burden is too 
heavy for me.” 

“Too heavy!” said the Cadi, “ this sackful of earth, 
so small a part of the land on which we are, appears 
to you too heavy!” 

“Heavens! and do you not shudder at the 
thought of the day on which you will appear before 
your and our Judge, when not only this sackful of 
earth, but the whole land with all the palaces and 
towers, which you intend to build upon it, with all the 
tears with which the unfortunate people have wetted 
it by your fault, will become a far more insupportable 
burden. You are unbounded Ruler here below, a sign 
from you shortens the lives of men and a single word 
throws thousands into misfortune; but—there will 
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come a time, when you will be in the same rank with 
your slaves.” 

“In the same rank with my slaves!” repeated the 
Caliph. 

“T make a mistake,” resumed the Cadi, “ your 
greater advantages will be the cause of greater tor- 
ment to you. As you are so much greater than your 
subjects, you will have much more to answer for. 
Each of your subjects has to give account only of 
what he possessed for himself, but yow of all that 
we possess together. Farewell, pardon the boldness 
of your slave.” 

He was about to retire, when the Caliph stopped 
him. “Pardon you!” said he; “do I not owe you 
thanks for keeping me from the great injustice which 
I have already half committed? Call the widow! 
Let her take back her paternal inheritance, and in 
order to repay her for the tears which my cruelty 
has extorted from her, her land shall be enlarged by 
just as much from my gardens which border on it; 
and you shall never again leave my court, that I may 
have opportunities of fitly rewarding you, Rulers 
require a friendly companion, who does not fear to 
sacrifice everything to truth, to call their attention 
to their faults, and to keep them from them. You 
shall in future be my friend and companion.” 


18. The Barber of Bagdad. 


In the reign of the Caliph Harun al Rashid, of 
happy memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a 
celebrated barber, named Ali Sakal. He was so 
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famous for a steady hand, and dexterity in his pro- 
fession, that he could shave a head and trim a beard 
and whiskers, with his eyes blindfolded, without once 
drawing blood. There was not a man of any fashion 
at Bagdad who did not employ him: and such a run 
of business had he, that at length he became proud 
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SHAVING THE ASS. 


and insolent, and would scarcely ever touch a head 
whose master was not at least a Beg or an Aga. 
Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at Bagdad; 
and as his shop consumed a great deal, the wood 
cutters brought their loads to him in preference to 
any one else, being sure of meeting with a ready sale. 

One day, a poor wood-cutter, new in his profession, 
and ignorant of the character of Ali Sakal, went to his 
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shop, and offered him for sale a load of wood, which 
he had just brought on his ass from a considerable 
distance in the country. Ali immediately offered him 
a price, making use of these words :—“ For all the 
wood that was upon the ass.” The wood-cutter agreed, 
unloaded his beast, and asked for the money. “ You 
have not given me all the wood yet,” said the barber ; 
“T must have the pack-saddle,” (which is chiefly made 
of wood), “into the bargain; that was our agree- 
ment.” “How!” said the other, in great amazement ; 
“who ever heard of such a bargain? It is impos- 
sible.” In short, after many words and much 
altercation, the overbearing barber seized the pack- 
saddle, wood and all, and sent away the poor peasant 
in great distress. 

He immediately ran to the Cadi. The Cadi was 
one of the barber’s customers, and refused to hear 
the case. The wood-cutter went to a higher judge; 
he also patronised Ali Sakal, and made light of 
the complaint. The poor man then appealed to 
the Mufti himself; who, having pondered over the 
question, at length settled that it was too difficult 
a case for him to decide, no provision being made for 
it in the Koran; and therefore he must put up*with 
his loss. The wood-cutter was not disheartened; but 
forthwith got a scribe to write a petition to the 
Caliph himself, which he duly presented on Friday, 
the day when he went in state to the mosque. The 
Caliph’s punctuality in reading petitions was well 
known, and it was not long before the wood-cutter 
was called. 

When he had approached the Caliph’s presence, 
he kneeled and kissed the ground: and then placing 
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his arms straight before him, his hands covered with 
the sleeves of his cloak, and his feet close together, 
he awaited the decision of his case. 

“ Friend,” said the Caliph, “the barber has words 
on his side—you have equity on yours. The law 
must be defined by words, and agreements must be 
made by words; the former must have its course, 
or it is nothing; and agreements must be kept, or 
there would be no faith between man and man; 
therefore the barber must keep all his wood; but 
.’ Then calling the wood-cutter close to him, 
the Caliph whispered something in his ear, which 
none but he could hear, and sent him away. 

The wood-cutter having made his obeisance, re- 
turned with a satisfied look to his ass, which was tied 
without, took it by the halter, and proceeded to his 
home. 

A few days after, he applied to the barber, as 
if nothing had happened between them, requesting 
that he, and a companion of his from the country, 
might enjoy the dexterity of his hand; and the price 
at which both operations were to be performed was 
settled. When the wood-cutter’s crown had _ been 
properly shorn, Sakal asked where his comrade was. 

“He is standing just without here,” said the other, 
“and he shall come in presently.” Accordingly he 
went out, and returned, leading his ass after him 
by the halter. 

“This is my companion,” said he, “and you must 
shave him.” 

“Shave him!” exclaimed the barber, in the 
greatest surprise; “it is enough that I have con- 
sented to demean myself by touching you, and do 
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you insult me by asking me to do as much to your 
ass? Away with you, or I'll beat you both;” and 
forthwith he drove them out of his shop. 

The wood-cutter immediately went to the Caliph, 
was admitted to his presence, and related his case. 

“°Tis well,” said the Commander of the Faithful. 
“Bring Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant,” 
he exclaimed to one of his officers; and in the course 
of ten minutes the barber stood before him. 

“Why do you refuse to shave this man’s com- 
panion ?” said the Caliph to the barber; “was not 
that your agreement ?” 

Ali, kissing the ground, answered, “’Tis true, O 
Caliph, that such was our agreement; but who ever 
made a companion of an ass, before? Or who ever, 
before, thought of treating it like a true believer?” 

“You may be right,” said the Caliph; “but at 
the same time, who ever thought of insisting upon 
a pack-saddle being included in a load of wood? 
No, no; it is the wood-cutter’s turn now. To the 
ass immediately, or you know the consequence.’ 

The barber was then obliged to prepare a great 
quantity of soap, to lather the beast from head to 
foot, and to shave him in the presence of the Galiph 
and of the whole court, whilst he was jeered and 
mocked by the taunts and laughing of all the by- 
standers. The poor wood-cutter was then dismissed 
with an appropriate present of money, and all Bagdad 
resounded with the story, and celebrated the justice 
of the Commander of the Faithful. 
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19. Planting for Posterity. 


THE Caliph Harun Alrashid, as he was once hunting, 
met with an old man planting a nut tree. 

“What a fool this old man is,” said the Caliph 
to his companions, “he acts as if he were still a 
youth, and would enjoy the fruit of this tree.” 

As his companions likewise laughed at the old man, 
the Caliph went up to him and asked how old he was. 

“ Above eighty years, Sir,” was the answer; “ but 
God be praised, I am still as healthy as a man of 
thirty.” 

“How long then do you expect still to live,” con- 
tinued the Caliph, “that you, at such an age, still 
plant young trees, which bear fruit so late? Why 
do you take such useless trouble ?” 

“Sir,” answered the old man, “I am content 
with having planted the trees, without caring whether 
I or another enjoy the fruit of them. It is right 
that we do as our fathers did. They planted trees, 
the fruits of which we eat; as we have enjoyed the 
labour of our fathers, why should we be more 
envious of our posterity, than our fathers were of us ? 
I hope that my son will pluck what his father may 
not enjoy.” 

The liberal Harun, pleased with this answer, gave 
the man a handful of gold pieces. 

“Who can now say,” continued the lively old man, 
“that I have worked in vain to-day, since the young 
tree, which I have just been planting, bears such 
rich fruit the very first day ?” 

The truth is that he who does good, is always 
richly rewarded for it. 


THE LITTLE MATCH-BOY 


20. The Little Match-Boy. 


ONE very cold day, in Edinburgh, two gentlemen 
A little boy 


were standing at the door of a hotel. 


with a thin, blue face, his feet bare, and red with 
the cold, and with nothing to cover him but a bundle 
of rags, came to them and said: “ Please, sir, buy 


some matches ?” 
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“No, I don’t want any,’ answered one of the 
gentlemen. 

“But they are only a penny a box,’ pleaded the 
poor little fellow. 

“Yes, but you see, we don’t want a box,’ the 
gentleman said again. 

“Then I will give you two boxes for a penny,” 
the boy said at last. 

“So to get rid of him,” said the gentleman to 
me, “I bought a box. Then finding I had no 
change, I said to him, ‘I will buy a box to-morrow.’ 

“Qh, please buy them to-night!’ the boy pleaded 
again. ‘I will run and get you the change, for I 
am hungry.’ 

“So I gave him a shilling, and he started away. 
I waited for him, but no boy came. I thought I 
had lost my shilling; still, there was something in 
the boy’s face that I trusted, and I did not like 
to think ill of him. 

“Late in the evening, I was told that a little boy 
wished to see me. I found, when he was brought 
in, that he was a smaller brother of the boy who 
took my shilling, but, if possible, still more ragged 
and poor. 

“He stood a moment, diving into his rags as if 
he were seeking something, and then said: ‘Are you 
the gentleman who bought the matches from 
Sandy ?’ 

“* Yes,’ 

““Well, then, here is fourpence out of your 
shilling. Sandy cannot come; he’s very ill. A cart 
knocked him down and ran over him. He’s lost his 
cap and matches, and sevenpence of your money 
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Both his legs were broken, and the doctor says he'll 
die, and that’s all.’ 

“T fed the little fellow, and then went with him 
to see Sandy. I found that the two children lived 
almost alone, for their father and mother were dead. 

“Poor Sandy was lying on a bundle of shavings. 
He knew me as soon as I[ went im, and said: ‘I got 
the change, sir, and was coming back; but a horse 
knocked me down, and both my legs were broken. 
Oh, Reuby! little Reuby! [I’m sure I’m dying, and 
who will take care of you when I am gone? What 
will you do, Reuby ?’ 

“Then I took him by the hand, and said I would 
always take care of Reuby. He understood me, and 
had just strength to look up to me as if to thank 
me. Then the light went out of the blue eyes, and 
the poor little fellow was dead.” 


21. Watching for a Leopard. 


OnE night, I heard a great cackling among my fowls, 
which were perched on a tree near my hut; and soon 
afterwards I heard them flying away in every ‘direc- 
tion. I jumped from my couch and opened the door, 
thinking some one was trying to steal some of them. 

The moon was still shining, so that it was not 
perfectly dark as I stepped into the yard; when, lo! 
I was struck with terror to find myself face to face 
with a tremendous leopard. How big he looked! 
I was so astonished that, for the space of thirty 
seconds—which seemed to me to be minutes—I did 
not stir a step. 
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I looked at the leopard, which certainly was not 
more than six yards from me; and the leopard, which 
probably was quite as much astonished at my sudden 
apparition, looked at me. I must have appeared 
to him like a ghost. I seemed to be spell-bound. 
So did the leopard. 

Suddenly I came to my senses, and having no 
weapon with me, made a rush for the door, shut 
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myself inside, seized my rifle, and then opened the 
door in the quietest possible way. I now felt strong, 
having my gun in my hand, and so looked out for 
Mr. Leopard; but the great beast had gone. I fancy 
he was as much frightened as I was. 

Such a sudden meeting in the night had never 
happened to me before, and has never happened to 
me since, and I hope will never happen to me again. 
In the morning, when I awoke, the enormous footprints 
of the beast reminded me that it was not a dream. 
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The next day, I bought a goat and tied it by the 
neck to a tree, just on the border of the forest. Not 
far from the tree where the goat was tied, there was 
another tree, a huge one, so I decided to lie in wait 
there for the leopard; and at night, every preparation 
having been made, I brought the goat back to the 
village. 

About ten o’clock, having a torch in one hand and 
leading the goat by the other, I tied the animal in 
the most secure manner, so that the leopard might 
have some trouble in carrying it off at once. I went 
and seated myself.on the ground, with my back 
protected by the trunk of the huge tree I have just 
spoken of, and my face towards the goat. I am sure 
I was not more than six yards from it. 

I extinguished the torch, so that it was pitch dark. 
At first I could not see a yard off; but at last my 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, and I was 
able to see the goat quite plainly. The night was 
clear, and the stars shone most beautifully over- 
head. | 

How strange everything looked! A chill ran 
through me as I gazed around; everything seemed so 
dark and mournful to me—alone in such a place— 
and, from time to time, the cry of the solitary owl 
broke the awful silence. 

The goat, in the meantime, was continually bleat- 
ing, for the little creature seemed to be afraid of 
what might happen. I was glad he cried, for I knew. 
this would make the leopard come if he could only 
hear him. 

One hour passed away; no leopard! ‘Two hours; 
no leopard! ‘Three hours, nothing! I began to feel 
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tired, for I was seated on the bare ground. Once or 
twice I thought I heard snakes crawling about, but it 
was no doubt a fancy. 

I rather think that I might have fallen asleep; 
for on a sudden, looking for the goat, | saw that it 
was not there. I rubbed my eyes, for I really was 
not sure of them; but I was not mistaken; no goat 
was to be seen; I got up, and my wonder was great 
when, at the place where the goat had been, I found 
blood. 

I could not believe my senses. I lighted the torch 
and looked at my watch: it was four oclock in the 
morning ; and then I saw distinctly the foot-prints of 
the leopard. There was no mistake about it; the 
leopard had come, killed and carried away the goat, 
and during that time I was fast asleep. 

Just think of it! I must have slept almost two 
hours, and I felt thankful that the leopard had taken 
the goat instead of myself. It would have been a 
dreadful feeling if I had been awakened by being 
carried away in the jaws of the leopard, his teeth 
deep into my body, as might really have happened. 

I wondered why it had not, and promised myself 
to be more careful in future. Then I remembered 
how tired I had felt before I went to sleep. If 
the goat had not been carried away, I should cer- 
tainly have thought that I had not fallen asleep at 
all. As I learned more about leopards, I found that 
they do not generally leave their lairs before one 
o’clock in the morning, unless they are pressed by 
hunger. 
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Washington and the Corporal. 


American war, 


the 


commander of a 


little band of soldiers was giving orders to those under 


him about a 
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heavy beam which they were endeavouring 
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to raise to the top of some military works they 
were preparing. The weight was almost beyond their 
power to raise, and the voice of the little great man 
was often heard crying, “ Heave away! there it goes! 
heave, ho!” 

An officer, not in military costume, was riding 
past, and asked the corporal why he did not take 
hold and render a little aid. The latter, astonished, 
turned round with all the pomp of an emperor and 
said, “Sir, I am a corporal!” “You are, are you?” 
replied the officer; “I was not aware of that;” and 
taking off his hat he said, “I ask your pardon, Mr. 
Corporal.” Upon this he dismounted, and pulled till 
the sweat stood in drops on. his forehead. 

When the beam was raised, he turned to the 
commander and said, “ Mr. Corporal, when you have 
another such job, and have not men enough, send 
for your commander-in-chief, and I will come and 
help you a second time!” The corporal was thunder- 
struck. It was Washington! 

Many people foolishly look upon manual labour 
as degrading. The Maharaja of Travancore, not many 
years ago, said: “Be assured that the wielding of a 
spade, or the driving of a plough, or the treading a 
water lever, in one’s own interest, is not less honour- 
able than scratching foolscap with goose-quills.” Some 
of the greatest men that have ever lived have cul- 
tivated their fields with their own hands. Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia, worked as a blacksmith. The 
late Emperor of Germany, the son-in-law of Queen 
Victoria, learned the art of printing. 

Useful work of all kinds is honourable. It is of 
false pride that men have reason to be ashamed. 
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23. The Artful Arab. 


MANY years ago, in one of the Arabian tribes, there 
was a man, named Nabor, who owned a_ beautiful 
horse, that was famous for its fleetness and docility. 
This horse was greatly coveted by an Arab named 
Daher, who belonged to another tribe. 

Daher had offered his camels and many valuable 
treasures for the animal, but in vain, as the owner 
could not be induced to sell it. The artful Arab 
hoped to obtain the object of his eager desire. 

He resolved to stain his face with the juice of a 
certain herb, to clothe himself in rags, and to bandage 
his legs, so as to appear like a blind beggar. Thus 
disguised, he went and lay by the roadside to wait 
for the owner of the horse, who he knew would 
pass that way. 

When he saw Nabor approaching on his beautiful 
steed, he cried out in a feeble voice, “I am a poor 
stranger; for three days and nights I have been 
unable to move from this spot to seek for food. I 
am dying; help me, and Heaven will reward you.” 

Nabor kindly offered to take him on his horse 
and carry him home; but the rogue replied, “I 
cannot rise: I have no strength left.” Nabor, touched 
with pity, dismounted, led his horse to the spot, and 
with great difficulty helped the seeming beggar to 
mount upon his back. But no sooner was Daher 
placed in the saddle, than he galloped off, calling out 
as he did so, “It is I, Nabor. I have got the horse; 
and you will never see it again. (Good-bye, my 
simple friend.” 
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Nabor was at first overcome with amazement 
grief; but he soon recovered, and ran after the 
shouting to him to stop, as he had something to 
to him. Certain of not being overtaken, the la 
turned, and halted a short distance from Nabor, 
was armed only with a spear. “You have taken 
horse,” said Nabor, “and, since Heaven has so orde 
it, I am resigned to the loss; but I earnes 
entreat you never to tell any one how you obtai 
hin.” 

“And why not?” said Daher. “ Because,” rep 
the noble Arab, “another man might be really 
and in distress, and men would fear te afford ha 
assistance. You would thus prevent others fra 
performing any act of charity, for fear of bem 
duped as I have been.” 

Struek with shame at these words, Daher wi 
silent for a moment; then springing frem the hon 
and leading him to his owner, he said: “ Nabe 
take back your horse. Woe be unto me if I shoul 
by my wicked deed, stop the springs of charity 
men’s breasts! I repent of the wrong which I w 
about toe commit.” 

Nabor was rejoiced at the recovery of his beautif 
horse; but he was still more glad to perceive th 
his words had been the means of reclaiming 
brother from wickedness and crime. He offered t 
hand of forgiveness and friendship te Daher, co. 
pelled him to accompany him home to his te 
and ever afterwards treated him with esteem a 
confidence. 
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«94, “The Little Hero of Haarlem. 


4 an early time in the history of Holland, a boy, 
vho is the hero of the following narrative, was born 
n Haarlem, a town which has often been taken and 
etaken in war and is famous for its manufactures 
nd inventions in time of peace. 

His father was a sluicer—that is, one whose em- 
loyment it is to open and shut the sluices, or large 
ak gates which, placed at certain regular distances, 
Jose the entrances of the canals, and secure Holland 
rom the danger to which it seems exposed—of finding 
teelf under water rather than above it. 

When water is wanted, the sluicer raises the sluices 
is required, and closes them again carefully at night ; 
therwise the water would flow into the canals, over- 
low them, and inundate the whole country. Even 
he little children in Holland are fully aware of the 
mportance of a punctual discharge of the sluicer’s 
luties. 

The boy was about eight years old, when, one day, 
ye asked permission to take some cakes to 4 poor 
Jind man, who lived at the other side of the canal 
His father gave him leave, but charged hire not to 
tay too late. 

The child promised, and set off on his little journey. 
The blind man thankfully partook of his young friend's 
akes, and the boy, mindful of his father’s orders, did 
1ot wait, as usual, to hear one of the old man’s stories, 
mit, as soon as he had seen him eat one of the cakes, 
ook leave of him to return home. 

As he went along by the canals, then quite full, 
oe f 
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for it was in October, and the autumn rains had 
swelled the waters, the boy now stopped to pluck the 
little blue flowers which his mother loved so well, 
now, in childish gaiety, hummed some merry song. 
The road gradually became more solitary, and soon 
neither the joyous shout of the villager returning to 
his cottage home, nor the rough voice of the carter 
grumbling at his lazy horses, was any longer to be 
heard. 

The little fellow soon perceived that the blue of 
the flowers in his hand was scarcely any longer 
distinguishable from the green of the surrounding 
herbage, and he looked up in some dismay. The 
night was falling; not, however, a dark winter's night, 
but one of those beautiful, clear, moonlight nights, 
in which every object is perceptible, though not as 
distinctly as by day. 

The child thought of his father and of his injunec- 
tion, and was hurrying on, when suddenly a slight 
noise, like the trickling of water upon pebbles, 
attracted his attention. 

He was near one of the large sluices, which he 
now carefully examined, and soon discovered a hole 
in the rotten wood, through which the water was 
flowing. 

With the quick sight which every child in Holland 
has, the boy perceived at once that the water must 
soon enlarge the hole, through which it was now only 
dropping, and that the whole country would be 
flooded and ruined. 

To see this; to throw away the flowers, to climb 
from stone to stone till he reached the hole, and to 
put his finger into it, was the work. of a moment 
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To his delight, he found that he had succeeded in 
stopping the flow of the water. | 

This was all very well for a little while, and the 
child thought only of the suecess of his plan. 

But the mght was closing in, and with the night 
eame the cold. The little boy looked around in vain. 
No one came. He shouted—he called loudly—no one 
answered, 

He resolved to stay there all night, but, alas, the 
cold was becoming every moment more biting, and 
the poor finger fixed in the hole began to feel be- 
numbed, the numbness soon extending to the hand, 
and thence throughout the whole arm. The pain 
became still greater, still harder to bear, but the boy 
moved not. 

Tears rolled down his cheeks, as he thought of his 
father, of his mother, of his little bed, where he might 
now be sleeping so soundly, but still the little fellow 
stirred not; for he knew that if he removed the small 
slender finger which he had opposed to the escape of 
the water, not only would he himself be drowned, but 
his father, his brothers, his neighbours—nay, the whole 
village would perish. 

We know that the poor boy must have suffered 
fearfully from cold and hunger during that long and 
terrible night; but certain it is that at day-break he 
was found in the same painful position by a clergy- 
man, who, as he advanced, thought he heard groans, 
aud bending over the dike, discovered the child 
kneeling on a stone, writhing from pain, and with 
pale face and tearful eyes. 

“What are you doing there, boy ?” he exclaimed. 

“| am hindering the water from running out,” was 
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the simple answer of the child, who, during the whole 
night, had been suffering such pain and bearing it 
so bravely. 

History, too often blind to true glory, has given 
us an account of many a warrior, the destroyer of 
thousands of his fellow-beings, but the name of this 
little hero is unrecorded. 


25. Both Sides of the Question. 


In days long gone by one of the old British princes 
set up a statue to the goddess of Victory, at a point 
where four roads met together. In her right hand 
she held a spear, and her left hand rested upon her 
shield; the outside of this shield was of gold, and 
the inside of silver. On the former was inscribed, 
in the old British language, “To the goddess ever 
favourable”; and on the other, “ For four victories 
obtained successively over the Picts and other inhabi- 
tants of the northern islands.” 

It happened one day that two knights completely 
armed, one in black armour, the other in white, ar- 
rived from opposite parts of the country at this statue, 
just about the same time, and as neither of them had 
seen it before, they stopped to read the inscription, 
and observe the excellency of its workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, “ This golden 
shield,’ said the black knight. “Golden shield!” 
cried the white knight (who was as intently observing 
the opposite side), “why, if I have my eyes, it is 
silver.” “I know nothing of your eyes” replied the 
black knight, “but if ever I saw a golden shield in 
my life, this is one.” “ Yes,” returned the white 
knight, smiling, “it is very probable, indeed, that 
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they would expose a shield of gold in so public a 
place as this. For my part, | wonder even a silver 
one is not too strong a temptation for the honesty 
of some people who pass this way; and it appears, by 
the date, that this has been here above three years.” 


The black knight could not bear the smile with 
which this speech was delivered. Both grew so warm 
in the dispute that it soon ended in a challenge. 
They both, therefore, turned their horses, and rode 
back so far as to obtain sufficient space for their 
career; then, fixing their spears in their rests, they 
charged each other at full speed with the greatest 
fury. The shock was so great, and the blow on 
each side so effectual, that they both fell to the 
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ground, much wounded and bruised, and lay there 
for some time, as in a trance. 

A good Druid, who was travelling 
that way,found them in this condition. 
(The Druids were the physicians of 
those times, as well as the priests.) 
He had some ointment about him 
which he had made himself, for he 
knew the use of all the plants that 
grew in the fields or in the forests. 
He staunched their blood, applied his 
ointment to their wounds, and brought 
them, as it were, from death to life 
again. As soon as they were suffici- 
vite ently recovered, he began to inquire 

into the cause of their quarrel. 

“Why, this man,’ cried the black knight, “ will 
have it that yonder shield is silver.” 

“And he will have it,” replied the white knight, 
“that it is gold.” 

And then they told him all the particulars of the 
affair. 

“Ah,” said the Druid, with a sigh, “you are both 
of you, my brethren, in the right and both of you 
in the wrong. Had either of you given himself time 
to look at the opposite side of the shield, as well 
as at that which first presented itself to view, all 
this passion and bloodshed might have been avoided ; 
however, there is a very good lesson to be learned 
from the evils that have befallen you on this occasion. 
Permit me, therefore, to entreat you never to enter 
into any dispute for the future until you have fairly 
considered both sides of the question,” 
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26. Advice to a King of Tartary. 


A cERTAIN king of Tartary was one day riding with 
his courtiers to the hunting field. On the road they 
overtook a darwish, who called out as they were 
passing: “Give me a hundred pieces of silver, and I 
will give you a piece of good advice.” 

The company at first paid no attention to this 
strange demand; they fancied that the man was 
either a fool or an impudent cheat. But as he 
continued to follow them, repeating the same cry, 
the king’s curiosity was awakened, and turning to 
the darwish he asked, “ What advice is this, my 
friend, that you value at so large a sum of money ?” 
“Sire,” answered the man, “deign to give me the 
money, and you shall hear it. Believe me, you will 
never regret the bargain.’ The king, expecting to 
hear something extraordinary, bade his treasurer, who 
was in attendance, count out the sum demanded by 
the darwish, who, after receiving it, uttered this 
weighty maxim: “ Begin nothing without considering 
what the end may be.” 

The courtiers smiled at the darwish, and’ the 
apparent simplicity of their master. They expected 
that the king would either treat the matter as a 
pleasant jest, or threaten the insolent darwish with 
punishment. But to their surprise he was neither 
amused nor angry. Turning to his smiling attendants, 
he said in a serious tone, “Why do you laugh? I 
see nothing ridiculous in this good man’s advice; on 
the contrary, it seems to me most wise and salutary. 
This maxim shall be my rule of conduct in future ; 
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and that it may always be before me, I shall have 
it engraved upon my plate, and written in distinct 
characters on every door and wall of my palace.” 

Some time after this one of the chief nobles, a 
proud and ambitious man, conceived the wicked 
design of murdering the king and seizing the throne. 
The better to accomplish his purpose, he secured the 
confidence of one of the court surgeons, to whom he 
gave a poisoned lancet, saying, “ Bleed the king with 
this lancet, and I will give you a thousand pieces of 
gold; and when I ascend the throne you shall be my 
vizier.” The surgeon yielded to the temptation, and 
waited for an opportunity of committing the cowardly 
crime. 

He had not long to wait. In a few days the king 
felt faint and ill, and desired to be bled. The surgeon, 
concealing the poisoned lancet in his pocket, hastened 
into the royal chamber, and prepared to perform the 
operation. Having bandaged the king’s arm, he was 
about to plunge the fatal weapon into the vein, when 
his eye caught an inscription on the basin that had 
been brought to receive the blood. The words were 
these: “ Begin nothing without considering what the 
end may be.” 

On reading these words his hands shook, and his 
face grew pale with fear. “What am I going to do?” 
he reflected. “The king will certainly die and I 
shall be put to a cruel death; and then, what will 
all the gold and honours avail me?” This thought 
flashed through his mind with the rapidity of light- 
ning; and, with visible agitation, he hastily returned 
the poisoned lancet to his pocket and drew out 
another. 
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The king, observing this action, asked him why he 
had changed the instrument. The terrified surgeon 
stammered out in explanation that the second lancet 
was sharper than the first; but his manner was so 
confused that the king’s suspicions were aroused. 
Starting up from his couch, he exclaimed: “ There is 
treachery in this! Tell me instantly what it means; 
a full confession alone will save your life.” The 
culprit immediately fell upon his knees, and related 
the whole matter, confessing that, but for the warning 
inscribed on the basin, he would have used the lancet. 
The surgeon’s life was spared, but he was dismissed 
in disgrace from the royal service. The court was 
summoned, and the traitor was arrested and hurried 
off to execution; and then the king, addressing the 
other nobles, said: “ You see that the darwish did 
not ask too much for his advice. The poor man has 
not been sufficiently rewarded. He is worthy of the 
highest honours, for he has saved my life. From this 
day he shall live in my house, and eat at my table.” 


27. The Elephant. 


“ 


Tue elephant is one of the largest of animals. He 
generally stands eight or nine feet high; sometimes 
he reaches about ten feet, but seldom more. The 
height at the shoulder is as nearly as possible the 
length of a cord that would go twice round the fore- 
foot. His appearance is rather awkward and _ heavy, 
yet he moves along with wonderful ease, and performs 
many actions with the utmost grace. He has an 
enormous skull, which not merely holds his brains, 
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but also is very useful to him for pushing down trees 
whose high branches he may wish to eat, or for 
clearing the way before him. His eyes are small; 
his ears are broad and hang down like. flaps. His 
nose is several feet long, and not unlike a big tail; 
it is called his trunk, or proboscis; and he uses it 
in a great many ways in which no other nose ever 


was used. ‘fhe tusks of the male elephant grow out 
on both sides of the wonderful nose or trunk. His 
body is thick, and his back is often somewhat arched. 
His legs are clumsy and shapeless; his feet are soft 
and elastic, and he treads the ground quietly and 
firmly. His thick skin is of a deep brown colour all 
over, approaching to black. 

When the elephant is young, he has no tusks: 
when he is full grown, they stand out from each side 
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of his upper lip, as much as six, seven, and even 
eight feet. The tusks are hollow and contain a soft 
pulpy substance; and in this inner hollow space is 
deposited the ivory, which makes the tusks of so 
much value. They are great means of defence; an 
elephant will catch an enemy on his tusks and throw 
him to a great distance, or rip up his body. They 
are also very useful in turning up trees and roots. 
The male elephants alone have tusks; the females 
have none. 

The wonderful trunk of the elephant, as I have 
already said, is a long nose and something more. It 
is the nose and upper lip prolonged for several feet. 
There are two canals or holes running all the way 
through it; these are just the nostrils; a long nose 
must have long nostrils. Down at the very end of 
the trunk there is a rim like the rim round the 
point of a swine’s snout; and at the front this rim 
runs out into a kind of finger. On the other side 
there is a part that acts asa thumb. Now, this finger 
has the nicest sense of touch, and the elephant can 
use the point of his trunk just as a man uses his 
finger and thumb. He can pluck leaves and flowers 
daintily one by one; he can untie knots, openy and 
shut doors, turn keys and force back bolts; he can 
pick up a threepenny bit or a needle as easily and 
as neatly as you could do. Then he can make his 
trunk do all manner of wonderful things besides. He 
can bend “it anyhow; he can shorten it, he can 
lengthen it, he can lay it over his back, he can turn 
it in any direction he likes. He can strike or lash 
anything or anybody with it, or he can curl it 
round an object. It is one of the strongest and most 
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flexible of members. When the elephant wants to 
drink, he dips the end of the trunk in the water, 
draws up as much as to fill the imner tubes or 
nostrils, turns the trunk round into his mouth, and 
discharges the water; if you were standing by, you 
might hear it splashing in his stomach. Sometimes 
he will discharge the water from his trunk all over 
his body, in order to cool it, or to drive away flies. 
When crossing rivers that are not very deep, the 
elephant will often cool himself by walking across on 
the bed of the stream, instead of swimming, and then 
you may not be able to see any part of him but the 
tip of his trunk, which he. holds aloft above the 
surface to breathe the air, 

The elephant, being so big and so heavy a beast, 
needs a great deal of food. He crops the young 
shoots of trees, and plucks leaves freely. One tame 
elephant will eat as many leaves as two or even 
three men can cut for him. If the leaves happen 
to be dusty, he beats them clean against his fore- 
legs. The elephant likes grass and grain and fruit, 
and you could hardly offer him a nicer treat than 
sugar cane. He smacks his lips with much pleasure 
after a drink of beer or porter or wine; and _ his 
keeper will get him to do any work, however un- 
willing he may be, by promising him some spirits. 
That is a great bribe. 

The people that live near forests where there are 
herds of elephants are much vexed by the visits of 
their huge neighbours. It is not merely that the 
elephants eat up corn and fruits; just imagine how 
much a few of those animals, with their four huge 
feet, would trample down and waste. Then the 
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people have to watch through the night, and burn 
| blazing torches, and hollo with all their might, as 


when tigers are about; and, if all this will not 


seare the beasts away, they try what they can do 


by shooting at them. 

Elephants are very social animals. They go in 
herds of ten, twenty, or even thirty. They are very 
kindly and helpful in their ways towards each other. 
For the most part they are as gentle as they are 
big; the ill-tempered ones, the rogues, are turned 
out of the herds to live apart by themselves. 

They are very wise beasts.) They are quick at 
understanding, and they are.as willing as they are 
apt to learn. They will not cross a bridge, or step 
upon anything that looks slender or insecure, without 
making quite sure that it is strong enough to bear 
their weight. They obey their keepers most readily; 
and if they never forget an injury, neither do they 
ever forget a kindness. They are brave and cool in 
danger, and they will meet any enemy with firm- 
ness, except the tiger. 

The elephant is a restless creature; he has even 
been called fidgety. It is hopeless to get him to 
remain quite still for ever so short a time.. He 
will move his feet, stoop down and rise up, sway 
his body this way and that way, or play with his 
trunk. Hence, when he is set to do work, he is a 
very active servant; and he plods on at his business 
with tireless perseverance. 

Since the elephant is so strong and active and 
sensible and docile, he can be employed to do work 
of various kinds. He will do anything that his 


keeper bids him which is possible for a beast not 
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having hands to do. He can pull a plough. He 
can fetch and carry. Yet it is not well to bid him 
do very rough work; for his skin is tender and easily 
hurt. Besides, his great good sense enables him to 
be most helpful in higher work than mere fetching 
and carrying. He makes a very good workman when 
his keeper takes the least trouble to teach him what 
to do. He will lay logs one above another, after a 
given plan, with as much exactness as any man 
could. 

In India, the elephant is used less for hard work 
than for carrying grand people, or for sport. The 
driver mounts astride the animal’s neck, and guides 
him by voice and goad. The riders are carried in 
what is called a howdah—a thing like the box of a 
carriage fixed upon the animal's back; or they seat 
themselves upon a big cushion, with cross ropes to 
hold on by. To go about with people on his back 
is not so hard a task; but to carry them to hunt 
the tiger is a business the elephant shrinks from. 
He stands in great fear of the tiger, and needs much 
training before he can be brought to face this fierce 
beast in the jungle. 

When the elephant has no work to do, he sets 
himself actively to play. He cannot rest. If nothing 
else be at hand, he likes to throw leaves, or bits of 
earth, or lumps of sand over his body. He is very 
fond of waving a leafy branch gently over his back. 
But there is nothing the elephant delights in more 
heartily than bathing. He loves to discharge a shower 
of water or of mixed water and mud over his body 
with his trunk. He is a splendid swimmer, and he 
delights to plunge his big body in the water as 
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recklessly as if he had no more use for it. And 
what a noise he makes in his play! 

One evening, as a gentleman was out riding near 
the town of Kandy, in Ceylon, his horse became 
excited ‘at a noise which seemed approaching out of 
the thick jungle. The noise, when more nearly heard, 
turned out to be the sound Urmph ! Urmph ! repeated 
many times over, in hoarse grumbling tones. Presently 


a turn in the forest brought the rider face to» face 
with the grumbler, who was found to be a tame 
elephant, without an attendant. He was carrying a 
heavy beam of timber along the pathway, which was 
rather narrow; and as he bore it balanced across his 
tusks, he had often to turn to one side so as to 
allow it to pass along end ways. This difficult and 
troublesome mode of going forward seemed to annoy 
the elephant and tax his patience and his strength ; 
so he grumbled out his Urmph! Urmph! by way 
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of relieving his feelings, and thus threw the horse 
into a state of excitement. 

As soon as the elephant saw the rider and the 
horse he looked steadily at them for a moment, and 
at once understood what was the matter. He flung 
down his heavy beam of timber, and drew back into 
the brushwood, which he crushed down behind him. 
The horse was still shy, and afraid to go along the 
road which the elephant had thus laid open for his 
passage. The wise brute was not slow to observe 
this distrust on the part of the horse, and impatiently 
forced himself still further backward into the brush- 
wood, at the same time cheering on the horse by 
repeating the cry of Urmph! Urmph! but now in 
a tone of encouragement. The horses limbs still 
quivered, and he was unwilling to pass. This con- 
tinued distrust made the elephant yet more impatiently 
crush his way further backward among the trees of 
the jungle, again repeating his cheering Urmph ! 
Urmph! The horse now took courage enough to 
pass on, though not without fear and trembling. On 
looking back, the horseman saw the wise beast come 
forward from his retreat in the brushwood, pick up 
his heavy beam of timber, balance it upon his tusks 
again, and proceed to work his way on by the narrow 
passage, still hoarsely snorting out his discontented 
grumble— Urmph ! Urmph ! 


28. Generous Revenge. 


GENOA, a city on the Mediterranean, was once remark- 
able as a place of commerce. It was usually governed 
by a body of nobles; but on one occasion the nobles 
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| lost their power, and the city was managed for some 
time by a set of men who were elected by the people. 
The leading man in this popular government was 
Uberto, who, though originally poor, had risen by 
skill and industry, to be one of the chief merchants. 

At length, by a great effort, the nobles put down 
the popular government. They took away all power 
from their opponents, in order to prevent any further 
attempt being made to put them down again. 
Uberto was seized as a traitor, and the nobles thought 
they used him very gently when they only decreed 
that he should be banished for ever from Genoa and 
deprived of all his property. 

To hear this sentence he was brought before the 
new chief magistrate, Adorno, a nobleman, not without 
generous feeling, but proud of his high rank, and 
fierce in consequence of the late contests.  Indignant 
at Uberto, he passed sentence upon him in very 
insolent terms, saying, “ You—you—the son of a base 
mechanic, who dared to trample on the nobles of 
Genoa—-you, by their clemency, are only doomed to 
sink again into the nothing from which you sprang.” 
Uberto bowed respectfully to the court, but said to 
Adorno that perhaps he might hereafter find eause 
to repent the language he had used. 

He then set sail for Naples, where it chanced. that 
some merchants were in his debt. They readily paid 
what they owed, and, with this small remnant of his 
fortune, he proceeded to an island in the Archipelago, 
belonging to the state of Venice. Here his industry 
and skill in business soon raised him once more to 
wealth. 

Among other places which he sometimes visited as 
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a merchant was the city of Tunis, at that time in 
friendship with the Venetians, though hostile to most 
of the other Italian states, and particularly to Genoa. 
As Uberto was on a visit to one of the first men of 
that place at his country-house, he saw a young 
Christian slave at work in irons, whose appearance 
excited his compassion. The youth seemed to feel 
the labour too severe for his slender frame; he leaned 
at intervals upon his spade, while a sigh burst from 
his bosom, and a tear stole down his cheek. 

Uberto addressed him in Italian, and the young 
man eagerly caught the sounds of his native tongue. 
By a few kind words, Uberto soon drew from him 
that he was the son of Adorno, the chief magistrate 
of Genoa. The banished merchant started at the 
intelligence, but checked himself, and hastily walked 
away. He immediately sought out the corsair captain 
who had taken the young Adorno. He asked what 
ransom was expected for the youth, and learned that, 
as he was believed to be a person of importance, not 
less than two thousand crowns would be taken. 

Uberto immediately paid the money. Taking a 
servant, with a handsome suit of clothes, he returned 
to the young man, and told him he was free. With 
his own hands he helped to take off the youth’s 
fetters, and to change his dress. 

The young Adorno thought it all a dream, and at 
first could scarcely be persuaded that he was no 
longer a slave. But Uberto soon convinced him by 
taking him home to his lodgings, and treating him 
with all the kindness due to a friend. When a 
proper opportunity occurred, the generous merchant 
put young Adorno into a vessel bound for Italy ; and, 
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having given him a sum of- money sufficient to bear 
his expenses to Genoa, he said, “My dear young 
friend, I could with much pleasure detain you longer 
here, if it were not for the thought that you must 
be anxious to return to your parents. Please 
accept this provision for your voyage, and deliver 
this letter to your. father. Farewell. I will not 
soon forget you, and I hope you will not soon for- 
get me.” The youth poured forth his thanks to -his 
benefactor, and they parted with tears and embraces. 

Adorno and his wife meanwhile supposed that the 
ship containing their son had foundered at sea, and 
they had long given him up as dead. When he 
appeared before them, their mourning was in a 
moment changed into joy. They clasped him in their 
arms, and for some time could not speak. As soon as 
their agitation had a little subsided, the youth in- 
formed them how he had been taken prisoner, and 
made a slave. “And to whom,” said Adorno, “am I 
indebted for the inestimable benefit of your libéra- 
tion?” “This letter,’ said the son, “will inform 
you.” He opened it and read as follows: 

“That son of a vile mechanic, who told you that 
one day you might repent the scorn with which you 
treated him, has the. satisfaction of seeing his pre- 
diction accomplished. For know, proud noble! that 
the deliverer, of your only son from slavery is—TZhe 
Banished Uberto.” 

Adorno dropped the letter and covered his face 
with his hand, while his son expatiated on the virtues 
of Uberto, and the truly paternal kindness he had 
experienced from him. As the debt could not be 
cancelled, Adorno resolved, if possible, to repay it. 
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‘He exerted himself among the nobles of Genoa to 
induce them to reverse the sentence which had been 
passed on Uberto. Time having softened their feel- 
ings, they granted his request, and he soon had the 
pleasure of communicating to Uberto the intelligence 
that he was once more a citizen of Genoa. In the 
same letter he expressed his gratitude for his son’s 
liberation, acknowledged the nobleness of Uberto’s 
conduct, and requested his friendship. Uberto soon 
after returned to his native city, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in the enjoyment of general 
respect. 


29. The Value of Knowledge. 


GAIN all the knowledge you possibly can, and on 
all subjects. There is a proverb which says, “ Keep 
a thing seven years, and you shall find use for it.” 
This is certainly true of knowledge. Let the kind 
of knowledge you obtain be what it may, at some 
time or other in your life you will find it to be of 
service to you. 

There is a story of a man who owed his life and 
his liberty to the knowledge which he had acqvired 
of the habits of insects. This man was an Eastern 
vizier, or prime minister, and the knowledge that 
saved his life was what he had learned of the 
habits of the beetle. 

Having fallen under the displeasure of his royal 
master, this minister was condemned to death; but 
while waiting the execution of the sentence, he was 
imprisoned in the highest room of a very lofty 
tower of great massiveness and strength. His wife 
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was greatly distressed at the misfortune which had 
befallen her husband, and one night she came to 
weep below his window. 

He took the occasion to drop a note to her, in 
which he had written these words: “Cease your 
grief; go home, and procure for me the following 
things,—a live black beetle, a little stale butter, a 
skein of fine silk, a piece of pack-thread, a skein of 
whip-cord, and a coil of stout rope.” 

On her returning to the foot of the tower with 
these articles, the 
vizier told her to touch 
the head of the beetle 
with the butter, to tie 
one end of the silk 
. thread around the 
insect, and then to 
place it on the wall 
of the tower, with its 
head exactly toward 
the window. She did precisely as she was directed 
by her husband. . 

Now, it is the Aabit of the beetle to move in the 
direction of any strong scent in front of it. Accord- 
ingly, drawn by the smell of the butter on its 
head, it continued to ascend the tower, till it 
reached the vizier’s window, and thus put the prisoner 
in possession of one end of the silk thread. 

Having obtained this thread, he directed his wife 
to fasten the pack-thread to the other end of it. 
He thus was able to draw up the pack-thread; and 
by means of that, he drew up the whip-cord, which 
in a similar manner enabled him to obtain the end 
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of the stout rope, and this he fastened to an iron 
bar across the window. 

By the help of this rope he descended from the 
window to the ground, and succeeded in making his 
escape. Thus, he was indebted for his deliverance 
from captivity and from death, to his knowledge ol 
that simple tact in regard to the habits of a little 
beetle. 


30. Story of James Ferguson, the Astronomer. 
JAMES FERGUSON was born in the year 1710, a few 
miles from Keith, a little village in Banffshire, one 
of the northern counties of Scotland. 


JAMES FERGUSON. 


His father had a large family, and being a poor 
man, was obliged to work hard in order to support 
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them. After a day’s steady labour, rest and quiet 
are agreeable to most men. But he was so fond 
of his children, and knew so well how useful. learn- 
ing would be to them as they grew up, that when 
he returned to his home in the evening, instead of 
indulging in ease, he employed himself in teaching 
his children to read and write. He took each in 
his turn, as they reached the age at which he thought 
it proper for them to begin to learn. 

James, however, learned to read before his father 
thought of beginning to teach him. He used to 
listen attentively while his father was teaching his 
- elder brother, and afterwards study the lesson him- 
self. That he might not disturb his father, whose 
time was much occupied, he’ was in the habit of 
applying to’a kind woman in the neighbourhood 
when there was anything he could not understand. 
Pleased at his earnestness and industry in learning 
to read, his father gave him some further assistance, 
and also taught him to: write, and afterwards placed 
him at a school at Keith. When only eight years 
of age, he already showed a taste for examining 
machines, and even tried to make imitations of parts 
of them, such as the wheels, with an old lathe and 
a little knife. 

While still very young, he was put out to earn 
his own bread; but being too weak for hard labour, 
he was employed by his master to watch sheep. 
He continued at this employment for many years. 
Looking after sheep, however, was not occupation 
enough for so inquisitive a boy as Ferguson. In the 
daytime he amused himself with making models of 
mills, spinning wheels, and such other things as 
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he happened to see, and at night he watched the 
stars. 

As he grew older and stronger, he was put to 
harder work, and he had, accordingly, fewer hours 
of leisure. But still -he steadily persevered in his 
endeavours to make himself acquainted with every- 
thing around him. The difficulties which he had 
to surmount only made him the more eager to seize 
‘every opportunity of gaining instruction. 

His contrivance for marking down the position of 
the stars was very ingenious. He used to go out 
into the fields at mght when his work was over, 
with a blanket around him, and a candle in his 
hand; and spreading the blanket on the ground, he 
laid himself on his back upon it, to survey the stars. 
_He had provided himself with a long piece of thread 
upon which he had strung some beads. This piece 
of thread he used to stretch at arm’s length between 
his eye and the stars, and then sliding the beads 
along the thread until they hid particular stars from 
his eye, he applied the thread to a piece of paper, 
and marked the spot where the beads touched. He 
continued to do this till he had marked down on 
his paper the position of a large number of stars. 
The fair copy of this paper which he afterwards made 
he called his “star paper.” — 

His knowledge of the stars made him acquainted 
with some persons who were able to explain many 
things to him, and to assist him in various ways. 
From one person he learned that the earth is round, 
and from others he received a pair of compasses, a 
ruler, and a good supply of pens, ink, and paper. 
His master, too, was very kind and considerate, 
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and took so much pleasure in observing Ferguson’s 
proceedings, that he often took the thrashing flail out 
of his hands, and worked himself, while Ferguson sat 
by him in the barn, busy with his compasses, ruler, 
and pen. 

Among other things, he made a globe of the earth, 
from a description which he had met with in a book. 
He turned the ball for it out of a piece of wood, 
covered the ball with paper, and then traced upon this’ 
paper the different oceans, seas, continents, and islands. 

He had now become a man;~ but owing to his 
poverty he had many difficulties to struggle with. 
At one time, by over-working, he fell ill, and was 
obliged to return to his father’s house. In order to 
amuse himself while in this low state, he made a 
wooden clock, and it kept time pretty well. The. 
bell on which the hammer struck the hours was the 
neck of a broken bottle. This clock, which he had 
made, had a weight and line, for he had no idea how 
a clock could go without them. It was also a matter 
of wonder to him how a watch could go in all 
positions. “ Happening,” he says, “one day to see 
a gentleman ride by my father’s house, which was 
close by a public road, I asked him what o'clock it 
then was. He looked at his watch, ‘and told me. 
As he did it with so much good nature, I begged 
of him to show me the inside of his watch; and 
though he was an entire stranger, he immediately 
opened the watch, and put it into my hands. I then 
asked him to explain how the spring of the watch 
acted. 

“< Well, my lad, said he, ‘take a long thin piece 
of whale-bone; hold one end of it fast between your 
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finger and thumb, and wind it round your finger; 
| it will then endeavour to unwind itself; and if you 
fix the other end of it to the inside of a small hoop, 
and leave it to itself, it will turn the hoop round 
and round, and wind up a thread tied to the outside 
of the hoop.’ 

“T thanked the gentleman, and told him that I 
understood what he said very well. I then tried to 
make a watch with wooden wheels, and made the 
spring of whalebone, but found that I could not make 
the watch go as well as I could have wished. I 
enclosed the whole, however, in a wooden case, very 
little bigger than a breakfast tea-cup; but a clumsy 
neighbour, one day, looking at my watch, happened 
to let it fall, and turning hastily about to pick it 
up, set his foot upon it, and crushed it all to pieces; 
which so provoked my father, that he was almost 
ready to beat the man, and discouraged me so much, 
that I never attempted to make a similar machine 
again, especially as I was thoroughly convinced I 
could never make one that would be of any real 
use.” 

James Ferguson now began to consider what he 
should do to gain a livelihood. He tried several 
occupations; but his fondness for astronomy, the 
pursuit of his early years, induced him at last to 
devote himself to that science. His good conduct 
in time brought him friends, and his friends provided 
him with all the assistance he required in his studies. 
This was not thrown away upon him. That same 
application which had enabled him in his childhood 
‘and youth to do so much with little or no help, was 
of as much use to him in his latter years, when he 
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was aided by books, telescopes, and instruments of 
all kinds, and thus he succeeded in mastering the 
most difficult parts of astronomy. 

In 1743 he came to London, where he earned his 
bread by teaching astronomy, and became famous for 
explaining clearly to others all the difficulties which 
he had himself so happily surmounted. In this 
honourable way he spent the remainder of his life, 
constantly increasing his own knowledge and instruct- 
ing others. With a steady economy he earned enough 
to maintain himself in comfort. He had learned the 
difficulty of earning money; and he prudently laid 
by while young and in health to support himself 
in sickness and old age. He died on the 16th of 
November, 1776. 


31. On the Use of Time. 


Very few persons spend a fortune carefully, and still 
fewer make proper use of their time; and yet of 
the two the latter is the more precious. Young 
people are apt to think they have so much time 
before them, that they may squander what they 
please of it, and yet have enough left; just as the 
possession of a very great fortune has frequently 
tempted people to spend it freely and carelessly—a 
fatal mistake, always repented of; but always too late. 

I would earnestly recommend the care of those 
minutes and quarters of hours, in the course of the 
day, which people sometimes think too short to 
deserve their attention, and which yet, if summed 
up at the end of the year, would amount to a very 
considerable portion of time. 
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| Many people lose a great deal of their time by 
laziness ; they loll and yawn in an easy chair, telling 
themselves that they have not time to begin any- 
thing then, and that it will do as well another time. 
This is a most unfortunate disposition, and the 
greatest obstruction to both knowledge and business. 

Young persons have no right or claim to lazi- 
ness; being but just enlisted in the service of the 
world, they must be active, diligent, and indefatigable. 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 

One method I will recommend to you, by which 
I have found great benefit in every part of my life, 
that is, to rise early, and at the same hour every 
morning, however late you may have sat up the 
night before. This secures you an hour or two, at 
least, before the common interruptions of the morn- 
ing begin. 

“Our lives,’ it has been said, “are spent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do.” 
We are always complaining that our days are few, 
yet acting as though there would be no end of them; 
and though we, in general, seem grieved at” the 
shortness of life, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. 

The youth longs to be of age, then to be a man 
of business, then to make up an estate, then to arrive 
at honours, then to retire. 
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32. Friendship: Damon and Pythias. 


Dionysius, the cruel king of Syracuse, had passed 
sentence of death upon a philosopher named Damon ; 
and the day for his execution was fixed. The poor 
man requested but one favour from the tyrant, which 
was that he might be permitted to visit his wife and 


— 


children, who were at that time a considerable dis- 
tance from him, promising faithfully to return on the 
day appointed. 

This Dionysius refused, unless some person could 
be found who would consent to suffer death in his 
stead, if he did not perform his promise. The thing 
appeared so improbable, that Damon gave up all hopes 
of ever seeing his family again. 
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It so happened that Pythias, the friend of Damon, 
heard of the king’s proposal, and unknown to Damon, 
offered himself as security for his friend. Dionysius 
accepted him; Damon was liberated, and Pythias was 
put in prison in his stead. 

Various unfavourable circumstances occurred to 
prevent the return of Damon at the appointed time. 
The very morning of the day fixed for the execution 
had dawned upon Syracuse before his arrival. 

Dionysius had the curiosity to visit Pythias in the 
prison, when the hour of the intended execution drew 
near, that he might learn from him what he now 
thought of his folly in becoming surety for a man 
who had already broken his promise. He found the 
generous man full of joy at the prospect of death, 
that he might thereby save a life far more valuable 
than his own. At the same time he said that he 
hoped that unfavourable winds might prevent his 
friend’s return. 

When the hour arrived, Pythias was led forth to 
the place of execution. Dionysius was present to 
feast his eyes with the sight. In a short speech 
Pythias told the surrounding multitude that his dear 
friend, Damon, would soon arrive ; but he hoped not 
before his death had saved a life so valuable as 
Damon’s was to his family, his friends, and his 
country. He begged them to consider that from 
contrary winds, which had blown from one point for 
many days past, it was impossible for his friend to 
have returned. “But since yesterday,’ he observed, 
“the wind has changed, and Damon will soon be here. 
Make haste, therefore,” said he to the executioner, 
“and do your office.” 
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At that moment a voice was heard from among t 
crowd, “Stop, stop the execution!” The peop 
joined in the cry, and it was soon echoed from a 
quarters. It was Damon. He was mounted on 
horse that was covered with foam from the rapidit 
with which he had ridden. He leaped from his hors: 
and was on the scaffold in a moment. He could sa 
no more but “ You are safe, you are safe, my frien 
and I am happy!” Pythias, on the other hand, sak 
“Oh! fatal haste, that has brought you here te 
soon.” 

Dionysius saw with astonishment what passe 
between these two friends, and for the first time i 
his life he felt the power of goodness. He descende 
from his throne of state, mounted the platforn 
and cried out: “ Live, live, ye incomparable pair! an 
form my mind, by such an example of friendship, t 
imitate a virtue so truly noble.” 


33. Youthful Presumption. 


Wuen Glaukon, the son of Ariston, not yet twent 
years old, was obstinately bent on making a speec 
to the people of Athens, and could not be stoppe 
by his other friends and relations, Socrates, by talkin 
with him, checked his ambitious attempt. “S 
Glaukon,” said he, “it appears that you intend 1 
take a leading part in the affairs of the State”. “ 
do, Socrates,” he replied. 

“ And certainly,” said Socrates, “if there be an 
brilliant position among men, that is one. For 
you attain this object, you may do what you like- 
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ve your friends, raise your family, exalt your 
mtrys power, become famous in ‘Athens, in 
| , and perhaps even among the barbarians, so 
hat, when they see you, they will look at you as 
wonder, as was the case with Themistocles.” 
This kind of talk gratified Glaukon, and he stayed 
listen. Socrates then went on: “Of course, in 
rder that the city may thus honour you, you must 
romote the benefit of the 
ity.” “ Of course,” Gls aukon 
id. “And now,” says 
rates, “tell me what is 
the first point in which you 
will promote the city’s bene- 
fit.” And when Glaukon 
hesitated, because he had to 
consider in what point he 
should begin his perform- 
ances, Socrates said: “ Of 
vourse, if you were to 
benefit the family of a 
friend, the first thing you 
would think of would be to 
make him richer, and in 
ike manner perhaps you would try to make the iy 
richer.” “Just so,” said he. “Then, of course, you 
would increase the revenues of the city?” “ Pro- 
ably,” said he. 

“Good. Tell me, now, what are the revenues of 
he city, and what they arise from. Of course you 
lave considered these points with a view of making 
he resources which are scanty become copious, and 
#f finding some substitute for those which fail” “In 
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fact,” said Glaukon, “those are points which I have 
not considered.” 

“Well, if that be the case,” said Socrates, “tell 
me at least what are the expenses of the city, for 
of course your plan is to retrench anything that is 
superfluous in these.” “ But, indeed,” said he, “I 
have not given my attention to this matter.” “ Well, 
then,” said Socrates, “we will put off for the present 
this undertaking of making the city richer; for how 
can a person undertake such a matter without know- 
ing the income and the outgoings?” 

Glaukon no doubt had by this time some mis- 
givings. He cannot have liked his fitness for the 
office of a prime minister to be tested by such 
questioning as this. However, he does not yield at 
once. “But, Socrates,’ he says, “there is a way of 
making the city richer by taking wealth from our 
enemies.” 

“Doubtless there is,” said Socrates, “if you are 
stronger than they; but, if that is not so, you may 
by attacking them lose even the wealth you have.” 
“Of course that is so,” says Glaukon. 

“Well, then,’ said Socrates, “in order to avoid 
this mistake, you must know the strength of the city 
and of its rivals. Tell us, first, the amount of your 
infantry, and of your naval force, and then that of 
your opponents.” “Oh, I cannot tell you that off- 
hand and without reference.” “Well, but if you 
have made memoranda on these subjects, fetch them. 
I should like to hear.” “No, in fact,” he said, “I 
have no memoranda on this subject.” 

“So? Then we must at any rate not begin with 
war; and indeed it is not unlikely that you have 
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deferred this as too weighty a matter for the very 
beginning of your statesmanship. Tell me then about 
your frontier fortresses, and our garrisons there, that 
we may introduce improvement and economy by 
suppressing the superfluous ones.” Here Glaukon 
has an opinion, probably the popular one of the 
day. “I would,” he says, “suppress them all. I 
know that they guard so ill there, that the produce 
of the country is stolen.” 

Socrates suggests that the abolition of guards 
altogether would not remedy this, and asked Glaukon 
whether he knows by personal examination that they 
keep guard ill.” “No,” he says, “but I guess it.” 

Socrates then suggests that it will be best to 
defer this point also, and to act when we do not 
quess, but know. Glaukon assents that this may be 
the better way. Socrates then proceeds to propound 
to Glaukon, in the same manner, the revenue which 
Athens derived from the silver mines, and the causes 
of its decrease, the supply of corn, of which there 
was a large import into Attica; and Glaukon is 
obliged to allow that these are affairs of great 
importance. 

But yet Socrates urges, “No one can manage 
even one household without knowing and attending 
to such matters. Now, as it must be more difficult 
to provide for ten thousand houses than for one,” 
he remarks that “it may be best for him to begin 
with one”; and suggests, “as a proper case, to make 
the experiment upon the household of Glaukon’s 
uncle, Charmides, for he really needs help.” “Yes,” 
says Glaukon, “and I would manage my uncle's 
household, but he will not let me.” 
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And then Socrates uses his crowning -argument : 
“And so,” he says, “though you cannot persuade 
your uncle to allow you to manage for him, you 
still think you can persuade the whole body of the 
Athenians, your uncle among the rest, to allow you 
to manage for them.” 

And he then adds the moral of the conversation : 
“What a dangerous thing it is to meddle, either in 
word or in act, with what one does not know.” 


34. The Transmigrations of Indur. 


A LONG time ago there lived in the country of the 
Brahmans a man named Indur, who was distinguished, 
not only for that gentleness of disposition and 
humanity towards all living creatures, which are so 
much cultivated among those people, but for a great 
curiosity respecting the nature and way of life of all 
animals. In pursuit of knowledge of this kind he 
would frequently spend the night among lonely rocks, 
or in the midst of thick forests; and there, under 
shelter of a hanging cliff, or mounted upon a high tree, 
he would watch the motions and actions of all the 
animals that seek their prey in the night; and re- 
maining in the same spot till the break of day, he 
would observe this tribe of creatures retiring to their 
dens, and others coming forth to enjoy the beams of 
the rising sun. On these occasions, if he saw any 
opportunity of exercising his benevolence towards 
animals in distress, he never failed to make use of it: 
and many times rescued the small birds from the piti- 
less hawk, and the lamb or kid from the gripe of the 
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wolf and lynx. One day, as he was sitting on a tree 
in the forest, a little frolicsome monkey, in taking a 
great leap from one 
bough to another, 
chanced to miss its 
hold, and fell from a 
great height to the 
ground. As it lay 
there unable to move, 
Indur espied a large 
venomous serpent ad- 
vanecing to make the 
poor defenceless crea- 
ture his prey. He im- 
mediately descended 
from his post, and 
taking the little mon- 
key in his arms, ran 
with it to the tree, 
and gently placed it 
upon a bough. In the 
meantime, the enraged 
serpent pursuing him, 
overtook him before he 
could mount the tree, 
and bit him in the leg. 
Presently, the limb be- 
gan to swell. Indur 
grew faint, sick, and a ee 

pale: and sinking on —a 
the ground, was sensible that his last moments were ~ 
fast approaching. As thus he lay, he was surprised 
to hear a human voice from the tree; and looking 
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up, he beheld, on the bough where he had _ placed 
the monkey, a beautiful woman, who thus addressed 
him : 

“TIndur, I am truly grieved that thy kindness to 
me should have been the cause of thy destruction. 
Know, that in the form of the poor monkey, it was 
the powerful fairy Perizinda to whom thou gavest 
succour. Obliged to pass a certain number of days 
every year under the shape of an animal, I had 
chosen this form; and though not mortal, I should 
have suffered extreme agonies from the bite of the 
serpent, hadst thou not so humanely assisted me. It 
is not in my power to prevent the fatal effect of 
the poison; but I am able to grant thee any wish 
thou shalt form respecting the future state of exist- 
ence to which thou art now hastening. Speak then, 
before it be too late, and let me show my gratitude.” 

“Great Perizinda!” replied Indur, “since you deign 
so bounteously to return my service, this is the request 
that I make: In all my transmigrations may I retain 
a rational soul, with the memory of the adventures 
I have gone through; and when death sets me free 
from one body, may I instantly animate another in 
the prime of its powers and faculties, without passing 
through the helpless state of infancy.” 

“It is granted,’ answered the Fairy; and immedi- 
ately breaking a small branch from the tree, and 
breathing on it, she threw it down to Indur, and bid 
him hold it fast in his hand. He did so, and presently 
expired. 

Instantly he found himself in a green valley by 
the side of a clear stream, grazing amid a herd of 
antelopes. He admired his elegant shape, sleek spotted 
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skin, and polished spiral horns; and drank with 
delight of the cool rivulet, cropped the juicy herb, 
and sported with his companions, Soon an alarm 
was given of the approach of an enemy, and they all 
set off with the swiftness of the wind to the neigh- 
bouring immense plains, where they were presently 
out of the reach of injury. Indur was highly delighted 
with the ease and rapidity of his motions; and snuff- 
ing the keen air of the desert, bounded away, scarcely 
deigning to touch the ground with his feet. This 
way of life went on very pleasantly for some time, 
till at length the herd was one morning alarmed with 
noises of trumpets, drums, and loud shouts on every 
side. They started, and ran first to the right, then 
to the left, but were continually driven back by the 
surrounding crowd, which now appeared to be a whole 
army of hunters, with the king of the country and 
all his nobles, assembled on a grand chase, after the 
manner of the eastern people. And now the circle 
began to close, and numbers of affrighted animals of 
various kinds thronged together in the centre, keeping 
as far as possible from the dangers that approached 
them from all quarters. The huntsmen were now 
come near enough to reach their game with their 
arrows, and the prince and his lords shot at them 
as they passed and repassed, killing and wounding 
great numbers. Indur and his surviving companions, 
seeing no other means of escape, resolved to make 
a bold push towards that part of the ring which was 
the most weakly guarded; and though many perished 
in the attempt, yet a few, leaping over the heads of 
the people, got clear away: and Indur was among 
the number. But whilst he was scouring over the 
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plain, rejoicing in his good fortune and conduct, an 
‘enemy swifter than himself overtook him. This was 
a faleon, who, let loose by one of the huntsmen, 
dashed like lightning after the fugitives ; and alighting 
upon the head of Indur, began to tear his eyes with 
his beak, and flap his wings over his face. Indur, 
terrified and blinded, knew not which way he went; 
and instead of proceeding straight forwards, turned 
round and came again towards the hunters. One 
of these, riding full speed with a javelin in his hand, 
came up to him, and ran the weapon into his side. 
He fell down, and with repeated wounds was soon 
despatched. 


35. Transmigrations of Indur.—Continued. 


WHEN the struggle of death was over, Indur was 
equally surprised and pleased to find himself soaring 


high in the air, as one of a flight of wild geese, in 
their annual migration to breed in the arctic regions. 
With vast delight he sprang forward on easy wing 
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through the immense fields of air, and surveyed 
beneath him extensive tracts of earth perpetually 
varying with plains, mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
woods. At the approach of night the flock alighted 
on the ground, and fed on the green corn or grass ; 
and at day-break they were again on the wing, 
arranged in a regular wedge-like body, with an 
experienced leader at their head. Thus for many 
days they continued their journey, passing over coun- 
tries inhabited by various nations, till at length they 
arrived in the remotest part of Lapland, and settled 
in a wide marshy lake, filled with numerous reedy 
islands, and surrounded on all sides with dark forests 
of pine and birch. Here, in. perfect security from 
man and hurtful animals, they followed the great 
business of breeding and providing for their young, 
living plentifully upon the insects and aquatic reptiles 
that abounded in this sheltered spot. Indur, with 
great pleasure, exercised his various powers of swim- 
ming, diving, and flying; sailing round the islands, 
penetrating into every creek and bay, and visiting 
the deepest recesses of the woods. He surveyed with 
astonishment the sun, instead of rising and setting, 
making a complete circle in the heavens, and cheering 
the earth with perpetual day. Here he met with 
innumerable tribes of kindred birds, varying in size, 
plumage, and voice, but all passing their time in a 
similar manner, and furnished with the same powers 
for providing food and a safe retreat for themselves 
and their young. The whole lake was covered with 
parties fishing or sporting, and resounded with their 
loud cries; while the islands were filled with their 
nests, and new broods of young were continually 
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coming forth and swimming upon the surface of the 
waters. One day, Indur’s curiosity having led him 
at a distance from his companions to the woody 
border of the lake, he was nearly paying dear for his 
heedlessness; for a fox, that lay in wait among the 
bushes, sprang upon him, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that, by a strong exertion, he broke from 
his hold, not without the loss of some feathers. 
Summer now drawing to an end, the vast con- 
gregation of water-fowl began to break up; and large 
bodies of them daily took their way southwards, to 
pass the winter in climates where the waters are never 
so frozen as to become uninhabitable by the feathered 
race. The wild geese, to whom Indur belonged, pro- 
ceeded with their young ones by long daily journeys 
across Sweden, the Baltic sea, Poland, and Turkey, to 
Lesser Asia, and finished their journey at the cele- 
brated plains on the banks of the Cayster, a noted 
resort for their species ever since the age of Homer, 
who in some very beautiful verses has described the 
manners and actions of the various tribes of aquatic 
birds in that favourite spot. Here they soon re- 
cruited from the fatigue of their flight, and enjoyed 
themselves in the delicious climate till winter.» This 
season, though here extremely mild, yet making the 
means of sustenance somewhat scarce, they were 
obliged to make foraging excursions to the cultivated 
lands in the neighbourhood. Having committed great 
depredations upon a fine field of young wheat, the 
owner spread a net on the ground, in which Indur, 
with several of his companions, had the misfortune to 
be caught. No mercy was shown them, but as they 
were taken out one by one, their necks were all broken. 
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Indur was not immediately sensible of the next 
change he underwent, which was into a dormouse, fast 
asleep in a hole at the foot of a bush. As it was 
in a country where the winter was pretty severe, 
he did not awake for some weeks. At last a thaw 
having taken place, and the sun beginning to warm 
the earth, he unrolled himself, stretched, opened his 
eyes, and not being able to make out where he was, 
he roused a female companion whom he found by his 
side. When she was sufficiently awakened, and they 
both began to feel hungry, she led the way to a 
magazine of nuts and acorns, where they made a 
comfortable meal and soon fell asleep again. This 
nap having lasted a few days, they awakened a second 
time, and having eaten, they ventured to crawl to the 
mouth of their hole, where, pulling away some 
withered grass and leaves, they peeped out into the 
open air. After taking a turn or two in the sun, 
they grew chill, and went back again, stopping up the 
entrance after them. The cold weather returning, 
they took another long nap, till at length, spring 
being fairly set in, they roused themselves in earnest, 
and began to make daily excursions abroad. Their 
winter stock of provisions being now exhausted, they 
were for some time reduced to great straits, and 
obliged to dig for roots and pignuts. Their fare was 
mended as the season advanced, and they made a 
nest near the bottom of a tree, where they brought up 
a young family. They never ranged far from home, nor 
ascended the higher branches of the tree, but passed 
great part of their time in sleep, even during the 
midst of summer. When autumn came they were 
busily employed in collecting the nuts, acorns, and 
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other dry fruits that fell from the trees, and laying 
them up im their storehouses under ground. One 


CAT CATCHING A MOUSE. 


day, as Indur was closely engaged in this occupation, 
at some distance from his dwelling, he was seized by 
a wild cat, who, after tormenting him for a time, gave 
him a gripe, and put him out of his pain. 
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From one of the smallest and most defenceless of 
animals, Indur found himself instantly changed into a 
majestic elephant, in a lofty forest in the isle of 
Ceylon. Elated with this wonderful advancement in 
the scale of creation, he stalked along with conscious 
dignity, and surveyed with pleasing wonder his own 


form and that of his companions, together with the 
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rich scenery of the ever-verdant woods, which per- 
fumed the air with their spicy odour, and lifted their 
tall heads to the clouds. Here, fearing no injury, 
and not desirous to do any, the gigantic herd roamed 
at large, feeding on the green branches, which they 
tore down with their trunks, bathing in deep rivers 
during the heat of.the day, and reposing in the depths 
of the forests, reclined against the massy trunks of 
trees by night. It was long before Indur met with 
any adventure that could lead him to doubt his 
security. But, one day, having penetrated into a 
close entangled thicket, he espied, lurking under the 
thick covert, a grim tiger, whose eyes flashed rage and 
fury. Though the tiger was one of the largest of his 
species, his bulk was trifling compared to that of an 
elephant, a single foot of which seemed sufficient to 
crush him; yet the fierceness and cruelty of his looks, 
his angry growl, and grinning teeth, struck some 
terror into Indur. There was little time, however, 
for reflection ; for when Indur had advanced a single 
step, the tiger, setting up a roar, sprang to meet him, 
attempting to seize his lifted trunk. Indur was 
dextérous enough to receive him upon one of his 
tusks, and exerting all his strength, threw the tiger 
to a great distance. He was somewhat stunned by 
the fall, but recovering, renewed the assault with 
redoubled fury. Indur again, and a third time, threw 
him off; after which the tiger, turning about, bounded 
away into the midst of the thicket. Indur drew back, 
and rejoined his companions, with some abatement in 
the confidence he had placed in his size and strength, 
which had not prevented him from undergoing so 
dangerous an attack. 
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Soon after, he joined the rest of the herd in an 
expedition beyond the bounds of the forest, to make 
_ depredations on some fields of maize. They com- 
mitted great havoc, devouring part, but tearing up 
and trampling down much more; when the inhabit- 
ants, taking the alarm, assembled in great numbers, 
and with fierce shouts and flaming brands, drove them 
back to the woods. Not contented with this, they 
resolved to make the herd pay for the mischief they 
had done, by taking some prisoners. For this purpose 
they enclosed a large space among the trees with 
strong posts and stakes, bringing it to a narrower 
and narrower compass, and ending at last in a passage 
only eapable of admitting one elephant at a time. 
This was divided by strong cross-bars, which would 
lift up and down, into several apartments. They then 
sent out some tame female elephants bred to the 
business, who, approaching the herd of wild ones, 
inveigled the males to follow them towards the 
enclosures. Indur was among the first who were 
decoyed by their artifices; and with some others 
following heedlessly, he got into the narrowest part 
of the enclosure, opposite to the passage. Here they 
stood awhile, doubting whether they should go farther. 
But the females leading the way, and uttering their 
ery of invitation, they ventured at length to follow. 
When a sufficient number was in the passage, the bars 
were let down by men placed for that purpose, and 
the elephants were fairly caught in a trap. As soon 
as they were sensible of their situation, they fell into 
a fit of rage, and with all their efforts endeavoured to 
break through. But the hunters throwing nooses over 
them, bound them fast with strong ropes and chains 
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to the posts on each side, and thus kept them without 
food or sleep for three days; when, being exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue, they gave signs of sufficient 
tameness. They were now let out one by one, and 
bound each of them to two large tame elephants with 
riders on their backs, and thus without resistance 


were led away close prisoners. They were then put 
into separate stables, and by proper discipline were 
presently rendered quite tame and gentle. 

Not long after, Indur with five more was sent over 
from Ceylon to the continent of India, and sold to one 
of the princes of the country. He was now trained 
to all the services elephants are there employed in; 
which were to carry persons on his back in a kind of 
sedan or litter, to draw cannon, ships, and other great 
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weights, to kneel and rise at command, make obeisance 
to his lord, and perform all the motions and attitudes 
he was ordered. Thus he lived a long time, well fed 
and caressed, clothed in costly trappings on days of 
ceremony, and contributing to the pomp of eastern 
royalty. At length a war broke out, and Indur came 
to be employed in a different scene. After proper 
training, he was marched, with a number of his fellows, 
into the field, bearing on his back a small wooden 
tower, in which were placed some soldiers with a 
small field-piece. They soon came in sight of the 
enemy, and both sides were drawn up for battle. 
Indur and the rest were urged forwards by their 
leaders, wondering at the same time at the scene in 
which they were engaged—a scene so contrary to their 
nature and manners. Presently all was involved in 
smoke and fire. The elephants advancing, soon put 
to flight those who were drawn up before them; but 
their career was stopped by a battery of cannon, 
which played furiously against them. Their vast bodies 
offered a fair mark to the ball, which presently struck 
down some, and wounded others. Indur received 
a shot on one of his tusks, which broke it and put 
him to such pain and affright, that turning about 
he ran with all speed over the plain; and falling in 
with a body of friendly infantry, he burst through, 
trampling down whole ranks, and filling them with 
terror and confusion. His leader having now lost all 
command over him, and finding him hurtful only to his 
own party, applied the sharp instrument he carried 
to the nape of his neck, and driving it in with all his 
force, pierced his spinal marrow, so that he fell lifeless 
to the ground. 
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37. Transmigrations of Indur.—Continued. 


In the next stage of his existence, Indur, to his great 
surprise, found even the vast bulk of the elephant 
greatly exceeded; for he was now a whale of the 
largest species, rolling in the midst of the arctic seas. 
As he darted along, the lash of his tail made whirl- 
pools in the mighty deep. When he opened his 
immense jaws he drew in a flood of brine, which, on 
rising to the surface, he spouted out again in a 
rushing fountain, that rose high in the air with the 
noise of a mighty cataract. All the other inhabitants 
of the ocean seemed as nothing to him. He swallowed 
almost without knowing it, .whole shoals of the 
smaller kinds; and the larger swiftly turned aside at 
his approach. “ Now,” he cried to himself, “ whatever 
other evils may await me, I am certainly secure from 
the molestations of other animals; for what is the 
creature that can dare to cope with me, or measure 
his strength with mine?” Having said this, he saw 
swimming near him a fish not a quarter of his length, 
armed with a dreadful row of teeth. This was a 
grampus, which directly flying upon Indur, fastened 
on him, and made his great teeth meet in his flesh. 
Indur roared with pain, and lashed the sea, till it 
was all in a foam; but could neither reach nor shake 
off his cruel foe. He rolled over and over, rose and 
sank, and exerted all his boasted strength; but to no 
purpose. At length the grampus quitted his hold, 
and left him not a little mortified by the adventure. 
This was however forgotten, and Indur continued to 
enjoy his new situation, as he roamed through the 
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boundless fields of ocean, now diving to its very 


WHALES. 


HARPOONING 


bottom. now shooting swiftly to its surface, and sport- 
ing with his companions. Having chosen a mate, he 
took his course with her southwards, and in due time 
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brought up two young ones, of whom he was extremely 
fond. The summer season being arrived, he more 
frequently than usual rose to the surface, and basking 
in the sunbeams, floated unmoved with a large part of 
his huge body above the waves. As he was thus one 
day enjoying a profound sleep, he was awakened by a 
sharp instrument penetrating deep into his_ back. 
Instantly he sprang away with the swiftness of 
lightning, and feeling the weapon still sticking, he 
dived into the recess of the deep, and stayed there till 
want of air obliged him to ascend to the surface. 
Here another harpoon was plunged into him, the smart 
of which again made him fly from his unseen foes; but 
after a short course, he was again compelled to rise, 
much weakened by the loss of blood, which, gushing 
in a torrent, tinged the waters'as he passed. <A third 
wound was inflicted, which soon brought him almost 
lifeless to the surface; and the line fastened to the 
first harpoon being now pulled in, this enormous 
creature was brought, an unresisting prey, to the side 
of a ship, where he was soon quite despatched, and 
then cut to pieces. 

The soul of this huge carcase had next a much 
narrower lodging, for Indur was changed into a bee, 
which, with a great multitude of its young com- 
panions, was on flight in search of a new settlement, 
their parents having driven them out of the hive, 
which was unable to contain them all. After a 
rambling excursion, the queen, by whom all their 
motions were directed, settled on the branch of a lofty 
tree. They all immediately clustered round her, and 
soon formed a large black bunch, depending from the 
bough. A man presently planted a ladder, ascended 
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with a bee-hive, and swept them in. After they were 
quietly settled in their new habitation, they were 
placed on a stand in a garden along with some other 
colonies, and left to begin their labours. Every fine 
morning as soon as the sun was up, the greater part 
of them sallied forth, and roamed over the garden and 


BEE-HIVES. 


the neighbouring fields in search of fresh and fragrant 
flowers. They first collected a quantity of gluey 
matter, with which they lined all the inside of , their 
house. Then they brought wax, and began to make 
their cells, building them with the utmost regularity, 
though it was their first attempt, and they had no 
teacher. As fast as they were built, some were filled 
with liquid honey gathered from the nectaries of 
- flowers ; and as they filled the cells, they sealed them 
up with a thin covering of wax. In other cells, the 
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queen bee deposited her eggs, which were to supply a 
new progeny for the ensuing year. Nothing could be 
a more pleasing sight, than to behold on a sunshiny 
day the insects continually going forth to their labour, 
while others were as constantly arriving at the mouth 
of the hole, either with yellow balls of wax under 
their thighs, or full of the honey which they 
had drawn in with their trunks, for the purpose of 
spouting it out imto the cells of the honey-comb. 
Indur felt much delight in this useful and active way 
of life, and was always one of the first abroad at 
the dawn and latest home in the evening. On rainy 
and foggy days they stayed at home, and employed 
themselves in finishing their cells and all the neces- 
sary work within doors; and Indur, though endued 
with human reason, could not but admire the readi- 
ness with which-he and the rest formed the most 
regular plans of work, all corresponding in design and 
execution, guided by instinct alone. 

The end of autumn now approaching, the bees had 
filled their combs with honey; and nothing more 
being to be got abroad, they stayed within doors, 
passing most of their time in sleep. They ate a little 
of their store, but with great frugality ; and all their 
meals were made in public, none daring to make free 
with the common stock by himself. The owner of 
the hives now came and took them one by one into 
his hands, that he might judge by the weight whether 
or no they were full of honey. That in which Indur 
lived proved to be one of the heaviest, and it was, 
therefore, resolved to take the contents. For this 
purpose, one cold night, when the bees were all 
fast asleep, the hive was placed over a hole in the 
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f ground, in which were put brimstone matches set 
on fire. 

The fumes rose into the hive, and soon suffocated 
great part of the bees, and stupetied the rest, so that they 
all fell from the combs. Indur was amongst the dead. 

He soon revived in the form of a young rabbit in a 
Spacious warren. This was like a populous town; 
being everywhere hollowed by burrows running deep 
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under ground, and each inhabited by one or more 
families. In the evening the warren was covered 
with a vast number of rabbits, old and young, some 
feeding, others frisking about, and pursuing one 
another in wanton sport. At the least alarm, they all 
hurried into the holes nearest them; and were in an 
instant safe from enemies, who either could not follow 
them at all, or if they did, were foiled in the chase by 
the numerous ways and turnings in the earth, com- 
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municating with each other so as to afford easy means 
of escape. Indur delighted much in this secure and 
social life; and, taking a mate, was soon the father of 
a numerous offspring. Several of the little ones, how- 
ever, not being sufficiently careful, fell a prey either to 
hawks and crows continually hovering over the warren, 
or to cats, foxes, and other wild quadrupeds, who used 
every art to catch them at a distance from their holes. 

Indur himself ran several hazards. He was once 
very near being caught by a little dog, trained for the 
purpose, who kept playing round for a considerable, 
time, not seeming to attend to the rabbits, till having 
got near, he all at once darted into the midst of them. 
Another time he received some shot from a sportsman 
who lay on the watch behind a hedge adjoining the 
warren. 

The number of rabbits here was so great, that a 
hard winter coming on, which killed most of the 
vegetables or buried them deep under the snow, they 
were reduced to great straits, and many were famished 
to death. Some turnips and hay, however, which 
were laid for them, preserved the greater part. The 
approach of spring renewed their sport and pleasure, 
and Indur was made the father of another family. 
One night, however, was fatal to them all. As they 
were sleeping, they were alarmed by the attack of a 
ferret ; and running with great speed to the mouth of 
their burrow to escape it, they were all caught in nets 
placed over their holes. Indur with the rest was 
despatched by a blow on the back of the neck, and his 
body was sent to the nearest market-town. 

His next change was into a young mastiff, brought 
up in a farm-yard. Having nearly acquired his full 
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size, he was sent as a present to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who wanted a faithful guard for his 
house and grounds. Indur presently attached himself 
to his master and all his family, and showed every 
mark of a noble and generous nature. Though fierce 
as a lion whenever he thought the persons or 
properties of his friends invaded, he was as gentle as a 
lamb at other times, and would patiently suffer any 
kind of freedoms from those he loved. He permitted 
the children of the house to lug him about, ride on 
his back, and use him as roughly as their little hands 
were capable of, never, even when hurt, showing any 
displeasure further than by a low growl. He was 
extremely indulgent to all the other animals of his 
species in the yard; and when abroad, would treat the 
impertinent barking of little dogs with silent con- 
tempt. Once, indeed, being provoked beyond bearing 
not only by the noise, but by the snaps of a malicious 
whelp, he suddenly seized him in his open mouth; but 
when the bystanders thought that the poor cur was 
going instantly to be devoured, they were equally 
diverted and pleased at seeing Indur go to the side 
of a muddy ditch, and drop his antagonist unhurt into 
the middle of it. He had, however, more serious con- 
flicts frequently to sustain. He was accustomed to 
attend the servant on market-days to the, neigh- 
bouring town, when it was his office to guard the 
provision cart, while the man was making his pur- 
chases in the shops. On these occasions, the boldest 
dogs on the street would sometimes make an onset 
in a body; and while some of them were engaging 
Indur, others would be mounting the cart, and 
pulling down the meat baskets. Indur had much 
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ado to defend himself and the baggage too; however, 
he never failed to make some of the assailants pay 
dearly for their impudence; and by his loud barking, 
he summoned his human fellow-servant to his assist- 
ance, in time to prevent the depredations. 
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At length his courage was exerted on the most 
important service to which it could be applied. His 
master, returning home late one evening, was attacked 
near his own house by three armed ruffians. Indur 
heard his voice calling for help, and instantly flew to 
his relief. He seized one of the villains by the throat, 
brought him to the ground, and presently disabled 
him. The master, in the meantime, was keeping off 
the other two with a large stick, but had received 
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fsevera! wounds with a cutlass, and one of the men 
ha presented a pistol and was just on the point of 
firing. At this moment Indur, leaving his vanquished 
foe on the ground, rushed forward, and seizing the 
Man’s arm, made him drop the pistol. The master 
bok it up, on which the other robber fled. He now 
a vanced to him with whom Indur was engaged, and 
red the pistol at him. The ball broke the man’s 
arm, and thence entered the body of Indur, and 
Mortally wounded him. He fell, but had the satis- 
cn of seeing his master remain lord of the field; 
and the servants now coming up, made prisoners of the 
ee wounded robbers. The master threw himself by 
the side of Indur, and expressed the warmest concern 
‘at the accident which had made him the cause of the 
death of the faithful animal that had preserved his 
life. Indur died licking his hand. 

_ So generous a nature was now no longer to be 
annexed to a brutal form. Indur, awaking as it were 
from a trance, found himself again in the happy 
tegion he had formerly inhabited, and recommenced 
the innocent life of a Brahman. He cherished the 
Memory of his transmigrations, and handed them 
down to posterity, in a relation from which the pre- 
ceding account has been extracted for the amusement 
of our young readers. ’ 
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